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Q. 


A. 


What determines the value of an adver- 
tising agency to its clients ? 


The advertising agency that establishes 
itself as an asset to its clients shows its 
worth in many ways beyond the prepar- 
ation of effective advertising matter. 


It inspires and vitalizes the selling; 
suggests new improvements continu- 
ously; analyses trade conditions; 
advances fresh merchandising ideas; 
promotes the advertiser’s interests in 
every possible way to increase his Net— 
as may be proved by reference to the 
daily work of such a progressive agency 
as FEDERAL of New York and Chicago. 
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No. 1 


Firmness and Leniency in Handling 
Salesmen 


“Where Single Sales Are Large and the Possible Financial Gain to the 
Salesmen Proportionately So, Persuasion Must Take the Place of 
Pounding” 


By Charles Austin Bates 


BOUT the time Gabriel obliges 

with his. well-known cornet 
solo, a plan will be devised by 
which the batting average of all 
salesmen can be raised to .400 or 
better. 

Until then, you and I and Mr. 
Hawkins and Mr. Chalmers and 
Mr. Patterson and Mr. Swasey 
are each entitled to seven fresh 
guesses per day. 

Mr. Hawkins’ recent bulletins 
to Ford salesmen seem to class 
in the iron-hand division of sales 
strychnia—the “get in step, or 
step out” kind. 

Like all general sales talks, 
these are designed to “hit if it is 
a deer and miss if it is a cow’— 
and they are all mighty good 
stuff. They will do much good 
to a part of the force, and leave 
the rest cold and indifferent. 

If you want to enthuse a sales 
force, or a vaudeville audience, 
you must present a varied bill. 
Personally, I don’t care for per- 
forming dogs, or Lew Fields, 
or Bert Williams, but an irrita- 
tingly large portion of the au- 
dience greets them with gleeful 
noise. 

Therefore, when someone asks: 
“Shall salesmen be driven or 
cajoled?” the answer is both— 
alternately, simultaneously and 





This article is occasioned by the 
feature in the June 15 issue of Print- 
ERs’ Ink, entitled “Pushing Ford Sales- 
men to Machine-a-Day Basis.” That 
article was a description of the stren- 
uous bulletins to make salesmen pro- 
duce to the limit. 


“believed 
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with variations. My own experi- 
ence leads me to favor an ex- 
tremely high-pile velvet covering 
for not too inflexible iron. 

One of the most successful 
things Richard Mansfield did was 
to roast the audience—an ex- 
ample followed in a. different 
field with similar results by a 
gentleman now operating from 
Oyster Bay. On the other hand, 
Mahomet attributed much of his 
success to Kadishah, the wife who 
in him when all men 
despised him.” 

Salesmen, like other human be- 
ings, much resemble the animal 
that “wears feathers, walks on 
two feet, and barks like a dog.” 
The bark is put in to make the 
answer difficult. 


SALES MANAGER MUST BE ALL 
THINGS TO ALL MEN 


There is no such thing as a 
typical salesman. If you don’t 
believe it, look over your. own 
bunch and observe the different 
manners and methods of pro- 
ducers of equally good results. 

Educating a salesman is a good 
deal like educating a boy. About 
all you can do is to inculcate the 
principles of industry and appli- 
cation and let him work out his 
own salvation—with an occasional 
swift kick, or pat on the back, as 
the occasion seems to require. 

I don’t believe you can make a 
very good police-dog out of a 
fox terrier, or a polo pony out 
of a Percheron—yet, in limited 
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degree, they can be made to do 
the same work. 

An animal trainer recently 
quoted says that before beginning 
training he studies his patient for 
many days, making notes of nat- 
ural characteristics, meanwhile 
gaining its confidence and obedi- 
ence. Then he teaches the tricks 
which seem in line with nature. 

If a salesman has health, full 
knowledge of his goods and in- 
dustry, he will succeed. It is the 
manager’s task to inject the en- 
thusiasm which will make him a 
star, and that means different 
methods for different men. 

After all, general discussions 
on sales management can be use- 
ful only up to an uncertain point, 
because different lines require 
different qualities of salesmen. 
Where individual sales must be 
small and salaries therefore low, 
rules, routine and constant forc- 
ing must reign. Where single 
sales are large and the possible 
financial gain to the salesman 
proportionately so, the rules 
should be as few and as elastic as 
possible, and persuasion must 
take the place of pounding. 


TWO EXECUTIVES MAY HANDLE EVEN 
SAME MAN DIFFERENTLY | 


Differences of opinion about 
this are prevalent even in the 
same organizations, as is evidenced 
in the following extracts from let- 
ters recently exchanged by two 
executives of the same concern: 

Number One: 

“Above all, I dislike friction be- 
tween the departments and_be- 
tween individuals in them. Fric- 
tion uses up power, and antagon- 
isms saps selling energy. I know 
rules must be enforced and disci- 
pline preserved, but both can be 
maintained without nagging. I be- 
lieve it is possible to be firm and 
pleasant at the same time. 

“T would make a difference be- 
tween a wilful and a technical vio- 
lation of a rule. If you expect to 
get the best from any man, you 
must let him use his brains in 
emergencies. He’ll do it anyway, 
if he is any good, and take the 
chance of being jumped on, or 
fired, if he is wrong. I’d rather 
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have a man do something that will 
bend a rule than to do nothing 
because he is afraid to accept rea- 
sonable responsibility. 

“Let’s look back a little: —— 
broke about all the rules we ever 
had, but if we had fired him when 
Mr. was strong for it, we 
would have lost a lot of money, 
was in bad, and if any- 
body ever deserved short shrift, 
he did. But he is coming along 
at the rate of $1,000 a week and 
is an asset. - broke rules, 
but put on the map. 

“T’ll tell you, brother, the en- 
thusiastic salesman will almost al- 
ways bend a rule now and then, 
but without enthusiasm what good 
is he? 

“I honest-to-goodness like the 
man who is so much in earnest 
for results, that he will find an 
adroit way around a rule that 
would lose a sale for him. 

cs doesn’t break any rules, 
but even so, I have a feeling that 
his division might show even 
larger sales, if he were not quite 
so much afraid of exceeding his 
authority. 

“In all of this, mind, I am not 
criticizing you for insisting on the 
enforcement of rules. With so 
many men, this is necessary, but 
if a good soldier occasionally 
slips, I’d put him in the guard- 
house for a day or two, instead 
of having him shot at sunrise, 
And I wouldn’t threaten to have 
him shot until I had the firing 
squad ordered out for business. 

“I don’t believe any man worth 
his salt can work well when he 
thinks his job is not reasonably 
secure. 

“I am a great believer in the 
system which says: 

“ “See here, Old Man, this wont 
do. You are putting me in 
instead of helping me. You know 
darn well I don’t want to lose you, 
but you know, just as well, that if 
I don’t enforce the rules in your 
case every blamed man on the job 
will throw all rules into the dis- 
card. You are one that I want 
to depend on to help me with the 
others. If you won’t do that, I 
must conclude that you do not 
reciprocate my good will and if 
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Reserve Your Space Now 
For Choice Position in 
the New Thomas Register 


(Issued Once a Year — Used Every 
Day in the Year) 


It serves as an accurate purchasing guide 
(absolutely dependable) to articles of every 
conceivable nature (more than 70,000) and 
the source of supply of each. 


Purchasers of the Thomas Register for 
October 1915 represented a total capital of 


$12,000,000,000 


or about 40% of the total capital invested 
in Manufacturing and 
Merchandising in the 
United States last year. 


It is the official Register of 
the American Manufacturers. 


1271:American Manufacturers 
advertised in the 1915 edition. 


Final forms close August Ist, 
but we advise early reserva- 
s200 gazes tion of space if you want 
300,000 Names, $15.00 Choice position. 


Thomas Publishing Company, 134 Lafayette Street, New York 


BOSTON: PHILADELPHIA: CHICAGO: SAN FRANCISCO: LONDON: 
Allston Station Land Title Building 20 W. Jackson Blyd. 311 Cal. St. 24 Railway Approach 
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that is so, it will hurt my feelings, 
but we must part company. I 
don’t think that would please or 
pay either of us, do you?’ 

“T am saying all of these things 
merely to give you my point of 
view. What we want in our or- 
ganization is the obedience that 
comes from loyalty—respect with- 
out fear—rules, with penalties 
that distinguish between crimes, 
misdemeanors and simple dis- 
orderly conduct.” 

Number Two: 

“My method is and always has 
been to jump on men when they 
deserve it—when they do good 
work I tell them so. 

“When they reach the point 
where I think they are worth 
more money than they are getting, 
they never have to ask me for it. 
I see that they get it. I believe 
there isn’t a man in this organiza- 
tion today who has ever asked 
me for an increase in salary. They 
know that while I won’t stand for 
bad work, I will recognize and 
reward good work. 

“Therefore, when I jump on 
them they are willing to stand the 
gaff because, in most cases at 
least, I am right and they know 
that they do not have to demand 
advancement when they are hon- 
estly worth it. 

“T don’t remember ever having 
lost a good man through my 
methods of handling, even though 
I have seemed to be strenuous at 
times, and I have several with 
me who have come back after 
trying something else. 

“T feel that I am entitled to 
jump on Mr. harder than 
on anybody else in the organiza- 
tion, if I want to, because I have 
made it possible for him to earn 
more money than he ever dreamed 
of earning before. And because 
I am standing the responsibility 
for his getting that money, I want 
to get full value for it. 

“Referring again to Mr. : 
I struggled with him for years 
just as I struggled with every- 
body else in the effort to have 
them succeed and Mr. 
never reached the point where he 
approximated following our rules 
until the day when I told him here 











in the factory—and told him with 
violence—that I was absolutely 
through standing up for him and 
being nice with him and that the 
next time he permitted a viola- 
tion of our rules he would get 
fired.” 

I haven’t much confidence in the 
efficacy of general bulletins to 
salesmen, however good they may 
be. They will help in spots and 
they don’t cost much, but it is the 
individual touch that counts. 

No salesman can continuously 
make good, unless he is himself 
thoroughly sold on his own propo- 
sition. He must know his product 
not only of itself, but in its rela- 
tions to its competitors. He must 
know all of its uses and the 
varied conditions under which it 
may be used. He must know it 
particularly from the _ buyer's 
standpoint. Then he will be that 
best type of salesman who not so 
much sells, but assists the buyer 
to buy. He must know, right 
down deep in his heart, that he is 
doing the buyer a kindness when 
he helps him to secure such super- 
lative excellence at so low a price. 

If he has not that feeling, he 
may take some orders, but he will 
make very few sales. 

The most vital part of every 
manager’s job is to sell his own 
men and keep them sold, and it is 
my conviction that not one sales- 
man in ten is really sold on his 
own goods. 


Half a Century With Néw 
York Agency 


Effingham S. Finch last week com- 
pleted fifty years of continuous service 
for the Morse International Agency, 
New York. He joined this agency on 
June 30, 1866, shortly after he returned 
from the Civil War. 

Mr. Finch’s employers -and fellow 
workmen presented him with a gold 
watch to mark the occasion. Perhaps 
his unusual record of service has never 
been equalled in the advertising busi- 
ness, 


Will Manage “Railway Me 
chanical Engineer” 


Frederick Hurd Thompson, for some 
years a member of the advertising 9 
liciting force of the Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Company, has been made 








business manager of one of its papers, 
the Railway Mechanical Engineer. 
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100 & 26— 


The Success Signal 


NEEDLECRAFT carries over 
100% more advertising 


accounts in August 1916 
than in August 1915. 


NEEDLECRAFT carries 
26% more advertising lines 
in August 1916 than in 
August 1915 





This Lidhidatvates a 
healthy growth and proves 
NEEDLECRAFT is. building 


on a sound basis. 
Now Over One Million 
NEEDLECRAFT PUB. CO. 


WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Manager 
1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


ROBT. B. JOHNSTON, Western Mgr. CHAS. DORR, New England Mgr. 
Peoples Gas Building 6 Beacon Street 
o, Ill. Boston, Mass. 

























































Retailer Moon on the Advertising 
That Sells the Farmer 


The Merchant Who Does $60,000 a Year in a Village of 300 Gives 
Advertisers First-hand Information. 


[F the average delegate were 
asked what seemed to him in- 
dividually to be the hit of the 
convention of the A. A. C. of W., 
‘there’s not much doubt that he’d 
say it was the several talks by 
retailer E. B. Moon, of Lakeville, 
Ind. 

Mr. Moon is the man who does 
an annual business of $60,000 a 
year in a village of 300 inhabi- 
tants, ten miles from South Bend. 
Indeed, farmers’ wives drive into 
South Bend through Lakeville to 
sell their eggs, and then back to 
Lakeville to spend their money, 
according to Mr. Moon. Con- 
structive merchandising methods 
form his secret, the speaker said. 
He has his store departmental- 
ized, so that he can record ac- 
curately which of his sixteen de- 
partments are paying, and which 
are not. He has a cost-accounting 
system whereby at the end of 
each day he can tally sales from 
each department. Moreover, he 
does not feature in his window 
goods that his customers may be 
supposed to want, but “merchan- 
dise that I want them to want.” 

Mr. Moon took up the store, 
which had been his father’s, well 
equipped to put in practise con- 
structive merchandising methods. 
Nevertheless, these methods are 
such that any small-town general 
storekeeper, if sufficiently stimu- 
lated to study them, could apply 
with profit in his own territory. 
The small-town storekeeper need 
not fear the mail-order bugaboo, 
according to Mr. Moon, if he will 
awaken to his opportunities while 
on the actual field of operations. 
The speaker punctuated his ad- 
dresses, which were given before 
several of the departmentals and 
inter-departmentals, by his own 
experiences to prove his points. 

“The problem of distribution is 
one of the great big problems still 
confronting us,” he said. “General 
discontent with methods of dis- 


munity has been educated to it 


tribution has manifested itself at 
different times for a period of 
years. Granger stores established 
four years ago were only a mani- 
festation of discontent with the 
existing methods of distribution, 
The farmers owned the stores, 
and it was an attempt to shorten 
the route between producer and 
consumer. 

“Yet it is true that the retail 
merchant is the natural distribu- 
tor of goods. The consumer likes 
to go into the store and look at 
goods before purchasing. He 
likes to go into the store and look 
at goods for suggestions. For 
four thousand years this has been 
the accepted method of distribu- 
tion of the bulk of goods at re- 
tail. None of the efforts so far 
made to improve upon this have 
been really successful. 

“Last year—in the year 1915— 
more than 22,000 merchants in 
the United States failed in busi- 
ness; more than nearly twice as 
many as in 1914 or any previous 
year. 

“An analysis of the reasons 
why of these failures develops 
some interesting facts. The com- 
mercial reports charge a_ large 
percentage of these to incom- 
petence. 


THE COUNTRY MERCHANT SHOULD 
BE THIS KIND OF A MAN 


“The retail merchant must be 
a good buyer, must have a fit 
place in which to display and sell 
his goods. The store. must 
clean, inviting, light and cheerful; | 
his clerks must be trained. They 
must know the goods, and know 
the arts of salesmanship. They 
must sell the goods in the spirit 
of service, kindness, hospitality 
and mutual interest. 

“Advertising is the modern way 
of selling goods. Nationally ad- 
vertised goods are a life-saver to 
the retailer. The farming com- 
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— of studious 
devotion to the interests 
of its clients has brought 
$60,000,000 in deposits to The 


Liberty National Bank. 


THE LIBERTY will advertise its 
growth and its service during this 
its twenty-fifth year, and it is our 
privilege to co-operate in the devel- 
opment of the campaign. 


“Advertising Service,” a booklet, 
will be sent on request. 








The H. K. MCCANN COMPANY 
New York Cleveland Toronto 
San Francisco 


In New York at 61 Broadway 
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The farmers are beginning to ex- 
pect it, and yet the retail mer- 
chant who has been in business 
for any length of time knows prac- 
tically little or nothing about writ- 
ing copy; first, because he knows 
little or nothing about the science 
of salesmanship. He has the con- 
ception that advertising is sell- 
ing goods at a cut price; his lo- 
cal competitor has the same idea. 
For some reason he has been edu- 
cated to that belief, and has not 
learned that salesmanship is sell- 
ing goods at a profit, and that ad- 
vertising is salesmanship on pa- 
per. Is it any wonder that 22,000 
such merchants failed last year?” 

“The local retailer’s personality 
is a factor, and yet the mail-order 
houses with all these handicaps 
have gone right out into the 
country districts and sold goods 
right under the nose of the 
country merchant. Why? 
Through the power of advertis- 
ing; salesmanship on paper, with 
well - prepared catalogues that 
display the goods attractively: 
with descriptions that are com- 


pelling and that answer the 
questions ‘why’ — ‘what’ — 
‘when’ and ‘wherefore’; that 


have gotten the business. 


“Last year, in the year 1915, - 


the wholesale business of the 
city of Chicago, it is said, fell 
off 10 per cent. The mail-order 
business in this city increased 10 
per cent. This change in distri- 
bution has affected not only the 
retailer, but the wholesaler. It 
is something in which he and the 
manufacturer who sells to the 
dealer and through the dealer 
are vitally interested, and it is 
a subject in which they shall be 
more vitally interested, else there 
will be greater slumps in the 
business of both of them. 


KIND OF COPY THAT SELLS 


“So, after all, this one great 
big problem of selling goods to 
the farmer of the country com- 
munities is an advertising propo- 
sition—an advertising problem. 
Now, there has been much criti- 
cism that. the country merchants 
don’t do more advertising; that 
this is why the business is going 
to the mail-order houses. 
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“The truth of the matter is that 
all nationally advertised goods are 
not always advertised. Publicity 
advertising is not effective with 
farmers. It doesn’t tell them any- 
thing. There is too much publi- 
city copy, and not enough of the 
kind that has helped the mail-order 
business to cut into the country 
merchants’ field. We have got to 
have informative copy, if we ex- 
pect to cope successively with the 
mail-order houses. Give us selling 
copy,—that’s what we want.” 

Mr. Moon then went on to elu- 
cidate, by personal experience, 
what he meant when he said that 
publicity copy is not always effect- 
ive in selling the farmer. The 
copy exsthete may take alarm at 
his suggestions, but the man with 
something to sell may find Mr. 
Moon’s hints to contain a message 
of considerable value. 

“A salesman for a flour company 
who heard that I favored adver- 
tised goods,” related the speaker, 
“came into my store one day and 
asked why it was. I didn’t handle 
his line. 

“‘T’ve never had any call for it, 
was my reply. 

“Well, it’s heavily advertised, 
he replied. ‘The advertising cer- 
tainly ought to have made a call.’ 

“I turned to my father and 
asked him if he had ever had a 
call for the flour. “Never since 
I’ve been here, since ’67,’ my 
father answered. 

“Nevertheless, I gave the sales- 
man a large order, for a ton or so 
of this flour. I showed it to my 
clerks, told them about the ad- 
vertising, and that I wanted them 
to sell this flour. Several days 
later I found that we hadn’t sold 
a sack of the flour. I asked the 
clerks about it, and they said they 
couldn’t sell it. ‘Next time you 
have a flour customer,’ I said, ‘T 
think I can sell some.’ 

“Pretty soon I had my chance. 
A young woman came in, wife of 
a well-to-do neighboring farmer. 
I knew her as one of the best 
cooks around: graduate of a 
school of domestic science, etc. 
I showed her a sack of the flour 
and she said, ‘I think I have heard 
of that flour. What do you know 
about it?’ 
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“ ‘Best on the market,’ I said. 

“Will it make pie-crust?’ she 
asked. ‘I’m not sure!’ said I. 
‘Good cakes?’ she asked. ‘Guess 
so, I said. I called up my wife 
and asked her. She said she 
wouldn’t advise my customer that 
it would make good pie-crust or 
cake, but said it made the best 
bread and biscuits in the world. 
So I told the customer this: 
‘Well,’ she said. ‘We’ve got a lot 
of extra hands just now. I’ve 
got to have a combination flour. 
Give me 500 pounds of the old 
kind.’ 

“The next customer I inter- 
viewed had never heard of the 
flour. I looked up one of the 
ads; saw a picture of a pretty 
girl, a sack of flour and—‘Eventu- 
ally—Why not now?’ 

“That ad didn’t tell my customer 
what she wanted to know about 
the flour. I didn’t know. That’s 
one time when a nationally adver- 
tised article was not advertised.” 

Mr. Moon also told of a white- 
lead paint advertised with no spe- 
cial information attached in a 
farm paper. He asked a clerk 
to keep tabs on the inquiries. In 
thirty days there was no call for 
this paint. He then asked a com- 
petitor if he had had any calls 
for the goods. The competitor 
had—the previous year. “Did you 
make a sale?” asked Mr. Moon. 
The competitor didn’t have it. 

Talking of service “bulls,” the 
speaker told of an advertising 
manager who had sent along a 
lot of hangers to be posted on 
fences. The manager even sent 
along the tacks to fasten the 
hangers to fences. 

“We went forty miles looking 
for a fence to which we could 
nail these hangers,” said Mr. 
Moon. “We didn’t find one; all 
the fences were wire, with iron 
posts.” 

“T note,” continued the speaker, 
“that some pages are occupied in 
this convention programme in tell- 
ing us that Philadelphia’s factories 
produce $1,000,000,000 worth of 
goods each year. That is a lot 
of money. But do you know that 
the farmers’ wives in this coun- 
try are taking in a billion dollars 
a year on poultry? 


” 


“An automobile salesman came 
into my store one day and asked 
if such-and-such a farmer down 
the road would buy an automobile, 
‘Not in a million years.’ I said— 
‘but his wife will.’ It was 11 
o’clock when that man left my, 
store. At 12:10 he was back with 
a check for the machine. He said 
he’d found the farmer’s wife sit- 
ting at a table with a lot of auto- 
mobile catalogues spread in front 
of her. She was looking at this 
particular salesman’s house’s cata- 
logue. He sat down and talked to 
her about it. In fifteen minutes he 
had the check. A few days later 
they stopped at the store to buy 
some things, having just been in 
to South Bend to sell her eggs, 
The old man was driving the new 
car. ‘Good machine you've got} 
I said. ‘Cost a heap of money, 
grumbled the old man. ‘Oh,’ says 
the wife, ‘I paid for it out of my 
egg money.’” 

As an example of merchandis- 
ing common-sense that is helping 
him to do the business he is, Mr. 
Moon told this anecdote. His com- 
petitor called one day and noticed 
a window display of paint. ‘That's 
a heap of paint you’ve got there, 
remarked the competitor. ‘You'll 
never sell it in a hundred years’ 
Some weeks later he dropped in 
again. ‘Where’s all that paint?’ he 
asked. ‘Sold,’ was the reply. ‘This 
is how I sell 80 per cent of the 
paint in that community to his 20 
per cent,’ said Mr. Moon. ‘I sell 
it to the farmer’s wife; not the 
farmer. Early in the spring I go 
around with my color charts and 
ask the farmer’s wife what color 
she likes for her house. Later in 
the spring she says to her husband 
—‘John, we’ve got to have the 
house painted.’ She has her color 
all picked out, and I’m the only 
one who has that color in stock.’ 

“The farmer of to-day is a capt 
talist,” said the speaker in conclw- 
sion. “He has changed almost 
over night, and that is the most 
important message I have to bring 
to you: this rapid change which 
has been wrought among the farm 
ers of the United States is in theit 
methods of living—their environ- 
ment, in their new and better con- 
ceptions of life.” 
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Here Is Strategy 
From the Experience of 
Generalsin Big Campaigns 





John Wanamaker 


In an open letter to the delegates at the convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs in Philadelphia, said: 


“The only advertising of direct and instant benefit to both 


merchant and consumer is the daily newspaper of known 
circulation. All others are vanity and vexation of spirit.’’ 


Ned Mitchell 


Advertising manager of the Louis K. Liggett Company, 
operating hundreds of drug stores, said, in an address 
at the Philadelphia convention: 





“The Louis K. Liggett Company spends more than 
$250,000 each year in newspaper advertising, and gets results. 
The company has virtually eliminated all other forms of 
publicity, like street cars, circulars and bill boards, and con- 
centrates upon the big daily newspapers.’’ In further 
elaborating on this idea, he took a concrete example of the 
newspaper having the largest morning circulation in the 
country, saying: ‘“The Boston Post has a circulation of over 
500,000 each day, and every paper is read by at least two 
persons. It is a wonderful medium.’’ 


For Six Months of 1916 


The local and national advertisers used the following ammunition, in 
agate lines of Display Advertising, to capture the Boston and New 
England territory. Note that The Post’s lead over the next 
paper is practically one million lines in six months. 


BOSTON POST . 4,001,431 
“i Ponor . .... 3008212 


me TMeOr. . «6 6 2,286,951 
DT OROr « st es 2,249,895 


Classified Advertising Not Included 
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The question of “how circulation 
is secured, where it is located, and 
in what quantities’ is receiving 
close attention from advertisers 
the country over. 


No longer is “‘forced”’ circulation con- 
sidered as valuable as “voluntary” 
circulation. 


No longer is the magazine ‘‘mailed 
direct to the home’”’ believed to be of 
more worth than the one purchased 
from the newsstand and carried home. 


No longer is it a question of the 
quantity of circulation that can be 
bought, but rather the greatest 
quantity in those districts best adapted 
to the advertisers’ needs. 


In view of all these facts Hearst’s 
has not alone been content with se- 
curing a large circulation, but rather 
concerned in making a magazine so 
readable that people cannot fail to 


PARTIES RE 
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like it and read it continuously from 
year to year— 


To advertise Hearst’s to prospective 
readers located in those districts where 
most manufacturers of standardized 
brands may secure the largest and 
most profitable distribution. 


Let us prepare you an analysis of 
Hearst’s, telling how our circulation 
is secured, where it goes and in what 
quantities. 


It is more than probable that you will 
find its circulation paralleling your 
market in such an emphatic way as 
to make it a necessary medium in 
your advertising campaign. 


Forms for September close August 1 


Hearst’s Magazine 


119 West 40th Street 1024 Hearst Building 
New York City Chicago, III. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 














Arithmetic Applied 
TO 
Today’s Magazine 


Circulation 900,000. 
Present line rate $3.50. 


Rate per line per hundred thousand 
39c. 
Line rate (basis of pages) $3.00. 


Per line per hundred thousand 33c. 


Usual magazine rate per line per 
hundred thousand 50c. 


Usual magazine rate half again as 
high as present rate in TODAY’S 
based on page copy. 


** ee HK * 


We do not ask you to buy space in 
TODAY’S MAGAZINE merely 
because that buy is a bargain. But 
when in addition to the intrinsic 
worth of the magazine can be added 
an opportunity like the above; and, 
in addition, a super-opportunity con- 
sisting of space in Inland Store- 
keeper (10,000 circulation among 
the livest small town “department 
stores”), then it becomes a ques- 
tion, not of whether you will use 
TODAY'S, but of “how much 
spacer” 


TODAY’S MAGAZINE 


461 FOURTH AVENUE 





NEW YORK CITY 
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W HAT promises to be one of 
the most momentous steps in 
advertising history was taken at 
the Philadelphia Convention on 
June 28, when the general adver- 
tising agents, meeting behind 
closed doors, unanimously de- 
clared for a new basis of agency 
recognition. 

That this signifies the assurance 
to agents of full commissions, the 
stoppage of commission-splitting, 
and rebating or account-stealing, 
crooked service, space-grafting 
and other colorable practices is 
not announced, but these are the 
things the agents have been mov- 
ing against, and a quasi-authori- 
tative explanation made to PrINt- 
ers’ INK by members of the Af- 
filiation of Advertising Agents, 
who are also among the leading 
agents in the country, leaves no 
doubt that this is the case. The 
meeting was pledged to secrecy 
in advance of a report which is 
to be made two or three weeks 
hence, after a committee confer- 
ence has been held in New York 
or Chicago with representatives 
of other important factors in the 
field. The conference will not be 
in the nature of ratification or a 
modification of anything done by 
the agents. It will merely decide 
the wording that is most exact 
and agreeable with the facts and 
with the views of the different 
interests. 

“There is nothing to change ex- 
cept the expression,” said Print- 
ers’ INx’s informant. “It is pure- 
ly a matter of phraseology 
and formality now. We have 
threshed matters out to a conclu- 
sion, we have put the conclusion 
on paper in our own way and we 
have unanimously agreed to put 
it into effect at the earliest mo- 
ment. Until the final expression 

$ been given it, we don’t want 
to say in detail exactly what we 
have done, but every advertising 
agent, every publisher and adver- 
tiser, every factor or influence in 








the field, good and bad, will un- 
7 





Agents Declare for New Basis of 


Recognition 
Important Things Decided on Behind Closed Doors 


derstand when you tell them that 
we have gone the limit and have 
done what we have been trying 
for five years to do—in fact, ever 
since the first departmental meet- 
ing in Dallas. 

“There is no question as to suc- 
ceeding. A committee of agents 
has been quietly at work for six 
months studying the situation and 
conferring with all of the impor- 
tant factors in the advertising 
field. Absolute pledges of sup- 
port have been given by the latter. 
The Quoin Club, many individual 
magazine publishers, including the 
most influential in the field, farm- 
paper publishers, a large number 
of leading newspaper publishers 
and the outdoor advertising inter- 
ests have assured us of their en- 
thusiastic co-operation. This is 
not surprising. We will only be 
doing what they have long wanted 
done, most of them. They are 
seeing the futility of fighting each 
other. Note how the Quoin Club 
is helping develop local business 
for the newspapers. That is only 
one instance. But I am not theor- 
izing about possibilities. We have 
definite assurances. The thing is 
settled. Consequently there will 
be no difficulties in the way either 
of putting the statement into sat- 
isfactory form, or of carrying 
it out. There isn’t anything in 
the way to stop it, except the 
agents themselves, and I believe 
they will stand firm. 


BETTER, CLEANER BUSINESS THE 
AIM 


“T believe it for two reasons. 
First, because it is in the agents’ 
own interest to ‘clean house;’ it 
will mean better business now and 
more business right along; big- 
ger volume of business, business 
of a better character on better 
terms, and more stable conditions. 
And, second, we are sanguine of 
establishing higher standards, be- 
cause we have secured absolute 
unanimity of sentiment in our 
very first national round table. 
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“The agents, you must under- 
stand, have not been first getting 
together and then going out and 
violating agreements and under- 
standings. They have never had 
any understanding as a whole. In 
every city where we have organ- 
ized as sections and have got to- 
gether in executive sessions and 
exchanged information and views, 
the situation has immediately be- 
gun to change for the better. And 
this without any formal code. 


TWELVE AGENTS EXCLUDED 


“And now we have gotten to-. 


gether for the first time as a na- 
tional body, in intimate confer- 
ence. It has been the largest, 
most representative, most authori- 
tative body of advertising agents 
that ever went into session. 
Every section of the country has 
been represented, north and south, 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. We 
exacted the strictest credentials. 
Twelve agents who could ' not 
qualify were excluded from the 
meeting. Several who tried to 


join at the last minute, when they 


realized that something was in 
the wind, were not admitted. 

“When we went into session, 
we lost no time and left no stone 
unturned in getting at a common 
understanding. We went over 
every sore spot in the situation. 
There was a good deal of plain 
talk. Words were not minced. 
And the air was cleared. We 
also discussed some of the less 
important and more debatable 
points of service and gave our 
own experiences. We _ talked 
about our own accounts. We 
named names and told facts. No- 
body would have believed five 
years ago in the possibility of such 
a thing. 

“The net result of it al! is going 
to be this, that the general agent 
—we are not speaking about spe- 
cialists—is going to have a chance 
to prescribe for a ‘sick account,’ 
as a general medical practitioner 
does for a patient—and without 
fear or favor, without sacrifice 
to his conscience or to his pocket, 
entirely for the patient’s own 
good. He is going to be free to 
prescribe newspapers exclusively, 
if he thinks newspapers the prop- 


er thing, or magazines, or outdoor 
advertising or farm papers, or 
direct advertising, or street-cars 
or posters, or anything else or 
any combination of them he 
thinks is right and will help. He 
may be able to do it now, and 
many an agent does do it, but 
often at a heavy sacrifice in one 
way or another, and with many 
temporary advantages yielded to 
advertising agents of less squeam- 
ish consciousnesses. 

“The advertising agent who 
does not measure up to the new 
standards will find himself out- 
side of the department and Affi. 
iation, will remain outside if he 
is not now a member and will 
be expelled if he is a member, 
That will be made plain. We 
are not going to brandish the big 
stick or do anything drastic that 
does not require drastic treatment. 
But neither are we going to be 
‘pussy’ about it. The things we 
are going to put down are vicious 
things; things we all agree are 
vicious and inconsistent with good 
service, and therefore intolerable. 

“Neither is it proposed to es- 
tablish a closed and _ privileged 
class of agents. Some ageuts are 
going to get through. There is 
going to be no room in the field 
for men who have no real qualifi- 
cations for service, who perform 
none and who are parasites upon 
the trade. I don’t wish to par- 
ticularize now, but everybody will 
know the classes meant and the 
individuals. 


GOING TO PURGE AGENTS’ RANKS 


“Some agents will get through 
eventually, for the good of the 
work. We shall not do it alone. 
We shall purge our own ranks 
when the time comes. Those of 
us who have grievances in the fu- 
ture will speak out. I have no 
doubt about it after having wit- 
nessed the temper of the delegates 
and heard their words. They are 
prepared to fight for self-respect 
and a livelihood. And we shall 
have the-help of the other ele- 
ments, the publishers and other 
interests, in nailing the offenders. 
It has not always been possible 
to locate them before, but we 
shall be able to do it now. We 
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all realized it has hurt business, 
and we all want it to stop. 

“But this attitude will not at all 
shut the dvor in the face of the 
deserving agent, even of the 
young aspirant without money, 
with nothing but his ability and 
good character. There will be 
room for men _ with creative 
minds, men ready and able to 
give service. When these men 
apply and the magazines, newspa- 
pers, farm papers and so on say 
they are all right, they will be 
welcomed. The decent agents are 
not afraid of decent competition. 

“I don’t want to say anything 
about the past. We believe the 
action taken will lead to a very 
great development of all advertis- 
ing business, as, I need hardly 
point out, it is a more significant 
co-operation of the advertising 
interests, of the magazines and 
the newspapers, especially, than any 
that has taken place before. It 
is a more definite assurance of 
success for every advertising ac- 
count. It will mean more suc- 
cess fot the capable, deserving 
and fair-playing agent. It will 
mean putting the agencies upon 
a’ more nearly professional, sci- 
entific basis. 

“We don’t want to say any- 
thing about money. The money 
end of it is the least. When the 
right principles and conditions of 
fair play shall have been estab- 
lished the money will take care 
of itself. A fair field, honest 
service, fair and full remunera- 
tion will give the conditions that 
mean most to all.” 

The Affiliation of Advertising 
Agents is the national body made 
up of four sectional associations. 
It comprises a total membership 
of nearly 125 agencies, of which 
seventy are in New York, thirty 
in Chicago and most of the rest 
in the East, though there is repre- 
sentation in all parts of the coun- 
try. The new president of the 
Affiliation is O. H. Blackman, of 
New York; the new secretary- 
treasurer, James O’Shaughnessy, 
Chicago; and members on the 
National Commission, W. H. 
Johns of New York, W. C. 
D’Arcy of St. Louis, and Stanley 
Clague of Chicago. 


Munsey Buys N. Y. “Sun”; 
Combines It with “Press” 


Frank A. Munsey has purchased Wil- 
liam C. Reick’s interest in the New York 
Sun and Evening Sun, thus_ securing 
control of the properties. The Sun, 
having passed to Mr. Munsey, bought 
from him the Press, thus acquiring that 
paper’s Associated Press franchise. The 
name of the paper will be the Sun, but 
for a brief time the name of the Press 
will be carried below the main title. 
The price of the morning Sun on July 3 
was reduced to one cent. 

A portion of Mr. Munsey’s initial an- 
nouncement in the Sun follows: 

“In taking over these two newspapers 
I do so with full appreciation of the re- 
sponsibilities that come with them. I 
have a keen realization of the great 
past of the Sun and the unique and in- 
comparable position it achieved under 
the direction of that master journalist, 
Mr. Charles A. Dana. His work was 
an inspiration and an uplift to all jour- 
nalists throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

“But no man can make a worth-while 
imitation newspaper. If Mr. Dana him- 
self were alive and editing the Sun he 
would not imitate any past performance. 
A newspaper must be of the period, the 
day, the hour, the minute. The man re- 
sponsible for the Sun in the present and 
in the future, while holding to the best 
traditions of the past, must square it to 
the conditions and requirements of to- 
day, must put to it his own thought, his 
own convictions, and his own analysis 
of the times and everyday issues. 

“Mr. Reick will remain with the or- 
ganization, and Edward P. Mitchell, 
who served the Sun so long as its chief 
editorial writer under the great Mr. 
Dana, will still be at the head of the 
editorial department, and many of the 
old Sun men, who are steeped through 
and through with Sun traditions, will 
continue to give you that inimitable 
Sun flavor and finish that you find in 
the Sun alone.” 

In the Press it was announced that 
Ervin Wardman, who has been editor 
and publisher of the paper for twenty 
years, will remain with it under the 
changed name. 


Liggett-Riker-Hegeman’s 
Advertising 


The Liggett-Riker-Hegeman Company 
is investing over a quarter of a million 
dollars annually in advertising. We are 
using 112 different newspapers weekly in 
58 different cities. The advertisements are 


inserted Wednesday and Thursday, for 
Thursday, Friday and ‘Saturday selling. 
Copy for all of these advertisements is 
prepared at the New York office, and 
matrices of the border, signature, and 
various cuts are sent out weekly with 
the copy. Proofs from the 112 news- 
papers are returned to the New York 
office for correction, and are returned 
to the various newspapers with a copy 
of an order for insertion attached.— 
N. Mitchell, before the Philadelphia 
Convention, A. A. C. of W. 











Houston and St. Louis in 1917 
Choice of A. A. C. of W. 


Lafayette Young, Jr., Re-elected Vice-president and P. S. Florea, of Course, 
Secretary- -treasurer—$40, 000 Pledged—Departmental Sessions 


HE twelfth annual convention 

of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, held at Phila- 
delphia, adjourned on June 29 
after re-electing Herbert S. Hous- 
ton, of New York, president and 
ratifying the selection of St. Louis 
as the seat of the 1917 convention. 
Lafayette Young, Jr. of Des 
Moines, was re-elected vice-presi- 
dent and P. S. Florea secretary- 
treasurer. 

The executive committee select- 
ed is as follows: Chairman, O. C. 
Harn, New York; Barney Link, 
New York; W. H. Johns, New 
York; William Ganson Rose, 
Cleveland; W. W. Cloud, Balti- 
more; F. E. Roe, Toronto; Frank 
A. Black, Boston; John Clyde 
Oswald, New York; Wilson H. 
Lee, New Haven. 

The first three members were 
chosen by the National Commis- 
sion, and the second three by the 
convention. The last three hold 
over from last year. 

The official registration figures 
for the convention are announced 
as 5,315 official delegates. Chi- 
cago’s figures were 4,195. Of the 
5,315, more than 3,000 were from 
out of town. The number is, of 
course, swelled by the hundreds 
of ladies who attended and the 
usual thousand or two visitors 
and delegates who did not reg- 
ister. 

It is hard to put the results of 
the convention in one linc, as has 
been done with other conventions. 
“Dealer efficiency” would have 
been the undisputed keynote if 
it had not been for two or three 
other developments of great im- 
portance. The report of Chair- 
man Ingersoll, of the committee, 
on business systems for retailers 
was explained and discussed in 
every departmental and made a 
profound impression. The huge 
enlarged forms hung on the walls 
were studied by many. In the re- 
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tail department and one of the 
two interdepartmentals the loose. 
leaf books published by the As. 
sociated Clubs for shoe retail. 
ers were well thumbed. The elab- 
orate plans for promoting the edu- 
cational movement, previously de. 
scribed in Printers’ INK, were 
endorsed. Expectations are en- 
1 of definite progress by 
1917. 


INTERESTS CLOSER TOGETHER 


Of even greater immediate im- 
portance was the action of the de- 
partment of advertising agents in 
adopting a new basis for recog- 
nition by the mediums. The ac- 
tion was secretly taken and was 
known at the convention to few 
outside of the department. Its 
significance is described  else- 
where in this issue. 

While this action makes it ap- 
parent that the different adver- 
tising interests are drawing closer 
together in effective co-operation 
for certain ends, there were evi- 
dences of the same character run- 
ning through most of the depart 
mental ‘meetings and particularly 
in the morning session of the clos- 
ing day when each of the inter- 
ests reported what it could do for 
the whole. 

When President Hathaway, of 
the Quoin Club, told what the 
magazines were doing to create, 
develop and _ strengthen local 
newspaper and other advertising 
of national accounts and J. Allen 
Frost, general counsel for the 
Poster Advertising Association, 
pointed out the growing unific- 
tion of hitherto diverse and not 
too friendly interests, they wert 
only saying what most had already 
observed and felt. There was fat 
less platform talk about co-opera 
tion than at any previous conve 
tion and more evidences of it. 

Another impressive develop- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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During the first 


six months of 
1916 the news-stand 


mle of Collier's 
averaged 93,485 per week 
as against 63,876 for the 


same period in 1915. This net in- 
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crease of 46.4% points significantly 
to the growing popular appreciation of the 


reading public for the new Collier’s. 


Coll ier’s 
THE NATIONAL WEEKLY . 
New York — Chicago — Boston — Philadelphia 





— 


Collier’s July 8th issue 
911,000 copies. 


LINE,” by Epwarp Mort 
WooLtey, in your July 8th 
Collier’s. 





a | Read “Tue Price or Gaso- 
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From a 3-Page Contract 22 | 
The Life Story of an Enginead M 


THE PULMOSAN RESPIRATOR 
The direct sales of which 
were responsible for the 
increase of 49 pages. 


The Engineering and Mining Journal- Gngineering News 5 


Last July a happy and care-frdEnter 
booklet blew into this office—omment c 
of thousands that drift in, yaa plea 
destined to be different. plan at 


Immediately its wrapper waHe got 
opened it realized that its missid 

in life was to be a serious ongThe fir 
It was handled with care, treatalt cost 
with respect, studied and drainefin cast 
of its story— parts o 


For this booklet told of a deviol$500 re 
known as the Pulmosan RespirjAnd ft 
tor; an appliance covering th 
nose and mouth of operatogNo wo 
whose work compels them t@stop w 
labor in an injurious daggwonder 
charged atmosphere. — 
jag 
With the cry of “Safety Fir o 
ringing the length and breadth @Would: 
the mining field, the value of sucjsame? 
a device to miners working wh 
rock dust is thick was instantgAnd | 
appreciated. And the price waWatche 
low—50 cents. busines 


No wonder an Engineering an ‘Hand: 
Mining Journal advertising 4 Pay M 
licitor presented his card to tho xp 
Multi-Metal Separating Screet 
Company of New York City. 


“We'll take a_ three-page 
tract,” said they, “and run quai 
pages.” 


“No you won't,” replied th 
‘Journal’ man, “you'll run — 
full pages, and my paper stan 
to win or lose on the result.” 
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t 2 Pages in Less Than a Year 


need Mining Journal Account 


are-fr@Enter a Make-It-Pay Depart- 


ice—omment copy man the next day with 

in, y@a plea for absolute control of the 
plan and copy. 

tr  waHe got it. 


MISSi0 

us ongThe first page appeared in August. 
treatalt cost $56 and yielded over $500 
draingin cash orders—coming from all 
parts of the world. 











1 deviel$500 returns on a 50-cent article! 

RespinjAnd from one ad! 

in, ! 

a No wonder the company did not 

hem ta@stop with their three pages. No 
dyi§wonder that in October—two 

months later—they increased to 

_ 220 pages. 

r Fir 


adth @Wouldn’t you have done the 
of sucsame? 
z whe 


nstant@ind remember, each ad was 
ce wawatched and checked up on the 
business it produced. 


ng anf Hands off,” said the Make-It- 
ing Pay Man when the company tried 
to tito experiment with the style. 
Screet 


“You're the doctor,” was the an- 
swer, “Go to it your own way.” 


Two months ago the price of the 
Respirator was raised to 75 cents. 


It proved just as easy to sell at 
this price as at the former price 
of 50 cents. 


During May the business derived 
from the sale of Respirators 
amounted to $———!_ (You can 
take our word for it that the fig- 
ures are startling.) 


And then, in June, the natural 
thing happened. 


An order for 52 pages. 


If ever a story proved the power 
of the right product, plus the 
right field, plus the right adver- 
tising medium and plus the right 
copy handling this 1s the one. 


And if your product sells to 
metal mines, this story of success 
can be repeated with your name 
in the stellar role. 


. oHE ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL 


One of the five Hill Engineering Weeklies 


ed the 
in threg 
- stand 
it.” 
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Studying 
Circulations 


The more deeply you go into 
a study of circulation-getting 


and subscription-renewing, 
the more will you appreciate the 
editorial strength of The Farm 
Journal—for in every issue this 
guarantee appears: 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for five or ten years in advance, we 
guarantee: 


(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber 
may notify us to stop the paper, and the 
full amount paid for the subscription 
will be refunded. 


That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued, for 
any reason, or for NO reason, and the 
unused proportion of the amount paid for 
the subscription will be refunded. 
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ment that must have far-reaching 
effect on both advertising and 
public was the pronounced recog- 
nition of the Associated Clubs 
and the “Truth in Advertising” 
campaign by President Wilson in 
his Independence Park speech, by 
Chairman Hurley, of the Federal 
Trade Commission, in his speech, 
by Governor Brumbaugh and 
Mayor Smith. All of these, in- 
cluding the President, took note 
of definite achievements, were im- 
pressed by the cleaning up which 
the Clubs are doing. 

The reflex of this was shown 
in the continued and mounting 
interest of the members in vigi- 
lance work. The reports of 
Chairman Merle Sidener and Sec- 
retary H. J. Kenner, of the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee, of 
General Counsel Orbison and 
other paid vigilance secretaries 
were loudly applauded. Vigilance 
work made lively discussions in 
several departmental ‘sessions. Its 
power to stop‘ offenses without 
resorting to prosecution and to 
prevent other offenses by public- 
ity seems only now to have been 
generally and firmly grasped. At 
the same time the stirring speech 
of Richard H. Lee, president of 
the Cleveland Automobile Club 
and chairman of the legal com- 
mittee of American Automobile 
Association, in which he told how 
that Association is getting after 
offenders in the automobile field, 
was accepted as another signifi- 
cant symptom of the way the 


vigilance and truth ideas are 
spreading far and wide. 
Last year at Chicago, when 


sustaining memberships were cre- 
ated of $25, $50 and $100 each, 
$4,500 for three years was raised 
by the hardest kind of work. 
This was raised to about $11,000 
for three years. Just before the 
convention $3,300 was pledged by 
telegraph, and on the last day 
W. B. Cherry, of Syracuse, took 
hold of the meeting and raised 
$10,000 off the floor. John H: 
Patterson, president of the Na- 
tional, Cash Register Company, 
who was present with more than a 
score of. his men, was high liner 
among the individual subscribers 
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with a pledge of five $100 sus- 
taining memberships for three 
years. Thus a total income of 
about $24,000 a year for three 
years is assured by subscription, 
which makes, with the $15,000 in- 
come ‘from dollar memberships, 
approximately $39,000 a year for 
three years. 

The interdepartmental idea sug- 
gested by O. C. Harn, of the pro- 
gramme committee, as a means of 
grouping kindred interests on one 
afternoon, proved a definite im- 
provement on the purely depart- 
mental sessions, which apparent- 
ly have been carried to too fine a 
point in some cases. . 

The “small-town” interdepart- 
mental in which national and re- 
tail advertisers, agents, agricul- 
tural and magazine publishers 
participated, under Mr. Ingersoll’s 
chairmanship, was one of the 
largest attended and the most in- 
teresting. E. B. Moon, the Lake- 
ville, Indiana, merchant, and Am- 
brose McManus, of McManus 
Brothers, Elizabeth, N. J., pro- 
vided strong talks for nationally 
advertised goods. 


PROCEEDINGS OF TWO LAST DAYS 


The first two days of the con- 
vention were covered in the last 
issue Of Printers’ INK. The 
work of the last two days are 
herewith summarized. 

Wednesday morning’s general 
session, presided over by Vice- 
President Young, consisted of 
brief addresses on club work by 
William Ganson Rose, of Cleve- 
land; M. S. Kimball, of Plymouth, 
Mass.; George W. Neilson, of 
Minneapolis; M. W. Lloyd, of 
Richmond, and T. W. LeQuatte, 
of Des Moines, and Merle Siden- 
er’s Vigilance report, printed last 
week. 

The last day heard President 
Wilson in Independence Square 
and Chairman Hurley, of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, at the 
Academy of Music. An enormous 
crowd flanked the several thou- 
sand of delegates who remained 
to hear the National Executive’s 
patriotic address and flattering 
tribute to the Clubs. 

John Hart, of London, brought 
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the greetings of the British ad- 
vertising clubs. 

There had been planned a num- 
ber of set eight-minute inspira- 
tional speeches by representatives 
of the different departmentals, 
and though these had’ to be ab- 
breviated on account of the pres- 
sure of time, they proved a very 
impressive bird’s-eye view of aims 
and accomplishments breathing 
strongly of the increasingly co- 
operative spirit. 

Philadelphia’s final gift to the 
Clubs was a gavel made of .a 
rafter taken from Independence 
Hall. It was used by President 
Houston in the final session. At 
this session resolutions were 
adopted of thanks to the Poor 
Richard Club, which had acquitted 
itself nobly in its arduous task; to 
the City and State and their Mayor 
and Governor, to the University 
of Pennsylvania and Commercial 
Museum, and to the President of 
the United States. 

Among the other resolutions 
passed was one resolving “hence- 
forth to employ to the utmost the 
educational institutions of our 
land for searching out facts scien- 
tifically, exhaustively, fearlessly, 
sacrificing selfish advantage when 
conflicting with fundamentals of 
truth.” 


THE GREAT PAGEANT 


“Greatest thing since the Dur- 
bar,” exclaimed a worldly-look- 
ing citizen, who, poised on tiptoe 
on a chair not very near to a 
window in front of the Bellevue- 
Stratford drawing-room, behind 
old Dr. Munyon, watched as best 
he could while for three hours 
the advertising parade proceeded 
by windows, through which 
wafted a brass-band hash plenti- 
fully besprinkled with “March- 
ing Through Georgia,” “Hulloa, 
Hawaii,” “Maryland, My Mary- 
land,” and incidental music. 

If the immediate sales of Vic- 
trola records, Wilbur’s chocolate 
buds, bath-tubs, Sunshine Biscuits, 
diaphanous hosiery, railroad loco- 
motives, trolley-cars, ukeleles, 
long-distance telephone calls, and 
such, have not been stimulated to 
great degrees since Monday eve- 


ning, June 26, in Philadelphia, 
then 300,000 persons who lined the 
course of march from Girard 
avenue to Morris street beheld 
with unthinking eyes the greatest 
collective testimonial to the com- 
munal value of industry and ad- 
vertising ever assembled. 

From 8:30 to 11:30 Pp. m. this 
mighty march of progress swept 
by the reviewing-stand at the 
north front of the City Hall, while 
overhead, above the brilliantly 
illuminated tower, a steeplejack 
danced about the colossal hand of 
William Penn, and Ruth Law, the 
aviatress, tobogganned down the 
evening air lanes in her aeroplane, 
the breath-taking head of a bril- 
liantly sparkling shooting-star. 

The great parade went off with- 
out a hitch. At various points 
along the line of march signals 
were flashed from the roof of the 
Hotel Majestic, indicating when 
to halt and when to proceed, while 
140 white-and-scarlet clad mar- 
shals made the rounds back and 
forth in motor vehicles to follow 
up the signalman’s work in seeing 
that things ran smoothly. 

Of the floats themselves—they 
were the nearest thing to a mov- 
ing-picture kaleidoscope of a pan- 
oramic advertising column ever 
produced. Space allows the men- 
tion of but a few that stuck in 
the mind. Needless to say, the 
behemothian Victor trade-mark 
dog in papier-maché was the big- 
gest thing of its kind since the 
great horse that sheltered the 
warriors who captured ancient 
Troy. Closely behind “His Mas- 
ter’s Voice” followed another 
float reproducing in tableau the 
Victor ad showing the famous 
singers that lend their voices to 
Victrola records. , 

One of the most picturesque of 
all the floats was that of the town 
of Chester, accompanied by a 
squadron of Indians and rangers 
on horseback, showing settlers 
within a little stockade guarded 
by a guard-house mounting an an- 
cient cannon. 

Other historical floats showed 
the Old Blue Anchor Tavern, 
well patronized; Franklin’s Print- 
ing House, whence were dispensed 






























copies of the Pennsylvania Gazette 
dated June 25 and 26, 1732, and 
the Old Lithograph House. 

Then the parade bore by Alba 
Johnson’s Broad street home, the 
model of the original “Old Iron- 
sides” by M. W. Baldwin in 1832, 
while another float contained a 
hint of what the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works can do nowadays 
in the way of supplying traction 
power. 

At this juncture might be men- 
tioned the fact that the J. G. Brill 
car people announced by an ap- 
propriate float that “Philadelphia 
builds a trolley-car every working 
hour.” 

Pretty quick there came from 
down the street the skirl of bag- 
pipes, and, headed by the kilted 
Caledonian band, a float drifted 
by depicting a miniature South 
Sea island, with lazily nodding 
palms and dusky natives discours- 
ing drowsy music reminiscent of 
Toots Paka. Thus the Hawaiian 
contingent drew tremendous ap- 
plause. 
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Wilbur’s chocolate buds were 
scattered broadcast to the thou- 
sands of spectators from the huge 
replica of a candy-box whence 
peeped good-looking young ladies. 

Then came the Sunshine pack- 
ages, stalking along through the 
evening heat. 

The Standard Sanitary people 
showed a glittering bathroom that 
called the sweltering audience to 
take a shower; the local gas-ap- 
pliance company showed the folly 
of cooking the old way by a float 
contrasting the old-style kitchen 
with the modern, gas-equipped 
kind; the Bell Telephone people 
mapped out the course of their 
line from “Philly” to San Fran- 
cisco by electric bulbs; the Scott 
tissue-towels showed a modern 
men’s club dressing-room with in- 
habitants massaging their hands 
with Scott towels; considerable 
cheering greeted the approach of 
the Wildwood-by-the-Sea float, 
holding several charming young 
women in rather modern bathing 
costumes. 
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And so it went. They all aren’t 
mentioned here, but they all de- 
serve mention. They certainly 
were endowed with that holy of 
holies, “human interest;” were 
there with a maximum of “at- 
tention value” and—to employ 
that down-and-out expression— 
“punch.” 


FARM-PAPER DEPARTMENTAL 


In opening the interdepartmen- 
tal discussion for the agricultural 
publishers. Tuesday afternoon, 
June 27, T. W. Le Quatte, of 
Successful Farming, remarked 
on the close personal relationship 
between the small-town dealer 
and his customers, a factor he 
considered the city merchant to 
lack. 

“The great bulk of the retail 
business of this country is done 
in towns of less than 10,000 popu- 
lation,” said Mr. Le Quatte. 
“More than half of the retail 
business in towns of 10,000 and 
less is farmer trade. 

“The interests of dealers, coun- 
try newspapers and farm papers 
in the farmer trade is co-ordinate. 
Neither the dealer who sells to 
farmers, the country publisher nor 
the publisher of farm papers can 
perform the service offered by the 
other. If each works independ- 
ently and without co-operation 
from the others, they will waste 
energy, time and effort. 

“The relations of the small-town 
merchant with his farmer cus- 
tomers is as different from the 
relation of the city merchant to 
his city customers as the hired 
man on the farm differs from the 
janitor of a city apartment build- 
ing. 

“How many city merchants ever 
get farther than the back door 
in the houses of 99 per cent of 
How many city 
merchants know any of the inti- 
mate details of the business and 
social life of their customers such 
as enables the country merchant 
to give intelligent and conscien- 
tious service to his farmer cus- 
tomers ?” 


BUSINESS PRESS 


The business-press depart- 
mental was well attended and a 


,for advice. 
A 


number of constructive addresses 
were made. 

Talking on the subject of the 
place of the business paper in the 
advertising plan, J. J. Rockwell, 
of the McGraw Publishing Com- 
pany, said that many persons 
make the mistake of considering 
all business papers as_ strictly 
“trade papers” rather than con- 
sumer publications. But the con- 
cern that buys electrical equip- 
ment, say, direct from manufac- 
turer advertising in a _ business 
paper, is just as much a consumer 
as anybody else. Mr. Rockwell 
said further that the trade paper 
that educates the merchant is in- 
directly educating the consumer, 
who often looks to the merchant 


. C. Pearson, of the Dry 
Goods Economist, told the busi- 
ness press delegates that igno- 
rance in dealing with the retailer 
is the prime reason for the fail- 
ure of many a_ merchandising 
plan. The dealer is first of all 
interested in the merits of the 
goods, whether they will sell, etc. 
Consumer advertising, he said, is 
“a plus,” to be discussed after 
the questions about the merits of 
a line have been answered to the 
dealer’s satisfaction. The inex- 
perienced man, he said, starts to 
talk to the dealer about consumer 
advertising when the latter wants 
to know first about the line’s mer- 
its. A truthful, brief story of the 
goods first will save the retailer’s 
time. Then, after this is estab- 
lished is the time to tell the dealer 
about the consumer advertising, 
showing him what he is getting 
in addition to the merchandise. 

. T. Henry, of the McGraw 
Publishing Company, told of the 
suggestions made by Dr. Pratt, 
of the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, on how the trade papers 
might co-operate with his de- 
partment in conducting foreign 
trade investigations. The ideal 
investigator will possess the same 
qualifications of a good editorial 
man. He would be selected by 
examination, covering questions 
as to the general field. He said 
also that the trade papers could 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Seychelles 


We have just received 
an inquiry for one of our 
magazines from Victoria, 
Seychelles Islands. 


Familiar as are our stencil 
cutters and proof readers 
with addresses all over the 
habitable globe, this one 
lost them. 


Can some reader of 
Printers’ Ink locate the 
Seychelles Islands for us? 


Butterick | 
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A Big Convention Problem 
The Cost of Paper 


At no other time in the history of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
has the question of paper as affecting 
the cost of direct-advertising matter 
been given so much attention. 


It is a big and timely problem, a 
problem that will call for adjust- 
ments in color, weights and grades. 
May we offer one suggestion: 


Light weight papers have grown 
very rapidly in favor in the last few 
years. Tremendous impetus will 
be given them the coming year. 
Smaller tonnage and less postage 
will go far toward solving the ques- 
tion of increased cost. 


As the largest manufacturers of 
light weight paper we are making 
every effort to meet this demand. 
Let us show you papers that will 
help you to keep down your costs. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN COMPANY 


Radium Folding Enamel — Samson Offset — 
Opacity—Crystal Enamel—Advance Bond—Elite 
Enamel—Bulking Eggshell and other papers. 


Chicago :: New York 


St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Detroit Buffalo 













































PRINTERS’ INK Cup to 
Minneapolis Again 
Advertising Forum of That City 
Wins It Second Time for Making 
Most Practical Use of Its Op- 
portunities—Six Other Contest- 
ants—Other Trophies Awarded 

at Convention 





HE Printers’ Ink Cup going 

to the advertising club which 

in any year makes the most prac- 

tical use of -its opportunities and 

becoming the property of the club 

winning it three times was 

awarded at the Philadelphia Con- 

vention for a second successive 

time to the Minneapolis Adver- 
tising Forum. 

The Printers’ INK Cup Com- 
mittee is made up of three former 
presidents of the Association, with 
the latest, Ex-President Wood- 
head, as chairman. A temporary 
indisposition on his part made it 
necessary for him to delegate the 
actual work of examining the 
several briefs and evidence of- 
fered in. support of the clubs’ 
claims, and it was performed by 
a committee composed of M. S. 
Kimball of the Plymouth ( Mass.) 
Advertising Club, H. S. Carroll 
of the Advertising Club of Los 
Angeles, and A. G. Newmyer of 
the Advertising Club of New Or- 
leans, who reported as follows: 

“Your sub-committee appointed 
to consider the awarding of “The 
Printers’ INK Cup’ was indeed 
assigned a_ tremendous _ task. 
The briefs and exhibits submitted 
were so uniformly instructive and 
inspiring that decision was only 
possible after exhaustive and re- 
peated reviewing of the various 
records. 

“We indeed wish that there 
were several Printers’ INK Cups 
in order that— 

the Advertising Association of 

Chicago might be definitely 

awarded especially for its great 

contribution to Advertising 
through its Church Publicity 

Movement, and its Junior Ad- 

vertising Association ; 

that the Advertising Club of St. 
Louis might be adequately re- 
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warded especially for its sug- 
gested text-book ‘Thirty Studies 
in Practical Advertising’ ; 

that the Advertising Club of 
Cleveland might be especially 


recognized for its new and 
vitally constructive ‘AnAlAd’ 
division ; 


that the Pilgrim Publicity As- 
sociation of Boston might be 
properly rewarded for its new, 
broad and vital ‘8 Bells Move- 
ment’ ; 

and that the advertising Men’s 
League of New York and the 
Advertisers’ Club of Cincinnati 


THE PRINTERS’ INK CUP 


might both receive some tan- 

gible evidence of our approval 

of their remarkable work dur- 
ing the past year. 

“However, sir, we must recom- 
mend the return of the Printers’ 
Ink Cup to the Minneapolis Ad- 
vertising Forum, believing that it 
has again made the most practical 
use of its opportunities, benefit- 
ting not alone its own membership 
and its own community, but all 
advertising as well. 

“At the same time we beg leave 
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to suggest again that most hon- 
orable_ mention be given to the 
Advertising Association. ef Chi- 
cago, which, despite the tendency 
toward after-convention lulls has 
made truly gigantic strides for the 
good of its club and of its com- 
munity. 

“We also respectfully suggest 
that the briefs of both the Minne- 
apolis and Chicago Clubs be 
printed in pamphlet form and dis- 
tributed to the entire membership 
of our Association.” 

The award was made on the last 
day of the convention. It was ac- 
cepted by Mac Martin of Minne- 
apolis in the absence, on account 
of illness, of the club’s president. 

The Baltimore Truth Trophy, 
for which there were several con- 
testants, was awarded the Milwau- 
kee Club, for its vigilance work. 

The Boston Mileage Banner 
went to the Honolulu Ad Club, 
which had rolled up an aggregate 
of 57,200 miles. 

The Dallas Ladies’ Trophy, 
which is annually awarded to the 
club bringing most ladies to the 
convention, went to the Advertis- 
ing Association of Chicago. 

The cup offered by the Educa- 
tional Committee and the Pub- 
lication Committee to the club to 
which had been issued the largest 
number of copies of the publica- 
tions of the A. A. C. of W. went to 
the St. Louis Club, and the cup 
offered to the club selling the 
largest number of copies, with re- 
spect to the number of its mem- 
bers, went to the New York Club. 

There were also a number of 
other cups and trophies awarded. 
The Los Angeles Convention Cup, 
of course, went into St. Louis’ 
hands. 

The Kalamazoo Trophy, which 
was offered for the greatest ac- 
tivity of a club in keeping the 
“pot boiling”—this being the mean- 
ing of the Indian word “Kala- 
mazoo”—“until the scum of ob- 
jectionable advertising rises to the 
surface and is removed,” was 
awarded to the Advertisers’ Club 
of Cairo, Ill. 

For beffiending other advertis- 
ing associations and advertisers, 
and especially the Chicago Junior 
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Advertising Club, the D’Arcy Big 
Brother Cup was awarded to the 
Advertising Association of Chi- 
cago. 

Benjamin Sherbow, of the New 
York Advertising Club, was ad- 
judged to have said the largest 
number of most helpful things in 
the fewest words and received 
the Higham Medal. Mr. Sher- 
bow’s club received the Higham 
Cup. 

The Quoin Club, the National 
Periodical Association, had of- 
fered fifteen silver trophies to 
Philadelphia merchants making 
the best window displays of na- 
tionally advertised merchandise in 
the city during the convention, 
and announcement was made of 
awarding these to the follow- 
ing merchants: Strawbridge & 
Clothier, George B. Evans (drug- 
gist), United Gas Improvement 
Co., Wm. H. Hoskins Co., J. R. 
Wilson Company, N. Snellenberg 
& Co., Mitchell, Fletcher & Co., 
Penn. Furniture Co., Lancaster’s 
Drug Store, Litt Brothers, Berg 
Brothers, John Hayworth Co., 
Becker Company, G. Duncan 
Mancill, Edward Pennock. 





New York Agency Has Two 
New Accounts 


The Philip Kobbé Company, Inc., 
New York, this week secured the adver- 
tising accounts of Wilkin & Adler, New 
York, manufacturer of ‘‘Golflex” sport 
suits, and Bird, Jones & Kenyon, manu- 
facturers of clothing for men and 
women. 





George Nowland Opens New 
York Office 
George Nowland, until three _ weeks 
ago advertising manager of Fels 


Co., Philadelphia, has opened an office 
as manufacturers’ agent in New York. 


Nichols-Finn Company Has 
Briscoe Account 


The advertising account of the Bris- 
coe Manufacturing Company, Jackson, 
Mich., has been placed with the Nichols- 
Finn Advertising Company, Chicago. 


Oakland Gets Next P. C. A. A. 
Convention 


The Pacific Coast Advertising Associ- 
ation has decided on Oakland, Cal., as 
next year’s convention city. 
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The New Standard 
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We had almost thought we couldn’t publish a better 
Cosmopolitan. 


As a matter of fact, all our abilities and resources 
could not command a greater galaxy of talent than 
the authors and artists who have contributed to 
Cosmopolitan. 


And the public has expressed its appreciation of our 
efforts by giving Cosmopolitan over a million ‘cir- 
culation, and making it the premier magazine of 
the world. 


But now comes an even greater Cosmopolitan. 


Comes a new Cosmopolitan of the same high char- 
acter as the old—but HALF AS BIG AGAIN. 


There will be all the famous Cosmopolitan stars 
and some new ones, most.of them under exclusive 
contract with Cosmopolitan, and there will be room 
for more of their work every month. 


We have set for ourselves a new standard. 


In fact, August 10th will witness the birth of a new 
standard in the magazine world. 


Forms for the September Cosmopolitan, 
the first issue in the BIG SIZE, close 
July 10th. There will be a limit to the 
amount of advertising which can be pub- 
lished, and copy will be accorded pref- 
erence in the order of its receipt in this 
office. 


COSMOPOLITAN 
member of the A. Be ae 
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Advertising the Friend and Not 
the Enemy of Salesmen 


Frank Seaman, Inc. 


New York, June 22, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Attached herewith is an article clipped 
from last Sunday’s Times entitled “Are 
Salesmen Needless?” With it I am at- 
taching copy of a letter which I am 
mailing to-night to the Times. 

Surely there ought to be some way 
of preventing such grievous errors of 
judgment as this—at least on the part 
of the important and more intelligent 
papers euch as the Times. 

Burton EMMETT. 

Parts of the Times’ article follow: 

“The elimination of the salesman by 
the use of printed matter in the form 
of circulars or of advertising in periodi- 
cals, which is now being tried out in 
some lines, has its advocates as well as 
opponents. One of the former, Arthur 
J. Steinfeld, of Steinfeld & Co., who is 
testing out his theory by actual experi- 
ence, gives his views in the subjoined 
communication, which is in response to 
an article that recently appeared in this 
paper: 

*“**You show that, while casual opin- 
ion consigns to the wastebasket much 
of the advertising matter sent to buy- 
ers, there are, nevertheless, many in- 
stances where proper advertising is pro- 
ducing better results than the old 
method of personal solicitation—larger 
volume at lesser cost. You tell only of 
the advertising matter that goes to 
waste, but you make no mention of the 
tremendous and wasteful time and 
money extravagance of the traveling- 
salesman system. The traveling man 
adds considerable to the cust of goods 
without adding to its value or selling 
qualities. His range of territory is rela- 
tively small, and therefore relatively 
costly. While he visits one, advertising 
reaches thousands. True it is, that he 
often puts over sales through samples, 
plus personality, persuasion, and perse- 
verance, that his merchandise alone 
could not. He talks the buyer into the 
purchase, and the passing of the order 
copy marks the finality of the sale. 
Merchandise sells through advertising 
strictly because of its own _ intrinsic 
worth, ungarnished by the spoken word. 
The goods must talk for themselves and 
the sale is not concluded until the buyer 
is satisfied, not just with samples, but 
with the actual merchandise delivered.’ ” 
Mr. Louis Md ag,” Bus. Mgr., 

New York Times 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

You doubtless saw and read the arti- 
cle entitled. “Are Salesmen Needless?’’ 
in last Sunday’s issue of your paper. I 
am sorry this article was not submitted 
to you before it was published, for I am 
sure that you would have exercised 
your best efforts to have prevented its 
publication. 

It is hard to imagine an article more 
harmful than this to the best interests 
of good sound advertising. To one who 
has any knowledge at all of the actual 
facts with reference to the conduct of 
big advertising campaigns, it seems 
almost inconceivable that a paper of 
such authority and supposed intelligence 


‘all of 
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as the Times could permit so unpardon- 
ably erroneous and harmful an article 
to be printed. 

am sure that you, for your part 
(and no doubt most of those on your 
staff who are in touch with actual ad- 
vertising conditions) know, without 
being told, that in practically every 
campaign—except purely mail-order or 
purely local campaigns—it is understood 
that one of the prime essentials for suc- 
cess is the use, and the continued use, 
of first-class salesmen. A campaign on 
a product to be sold, as most advertised 
products are, through jobbers and retail- 
ers means, not the “elimination of the 
salesmen,” but just the reverse. It 
usually means the employment of more 
salesmen—and at gradually increasing 
salaries at that. There is hardly an ex- 
ception to this and, if space permitted 
I could narrate to you, as _ could 
any other experienced advertising man, 
scores of actual cases in which success- 
ful campaigns have worked out in this 
way. 

‘The average salesman who has never 
traveled for an advertised product fears 
advertising for the very reason dis- 
cussed in this article, namely, that it 
will cost him his job. If there were the 
slightest element of truth in this feel- 
ing, the Zimes would be well justified, 
of course, in pointing it out, but when 
the reverse is true and when it is im- 
portant to the success of any advertis- 
ing campaign that the salesmen should 
believe in it instead of being afraid of 
it, it is particularly unfortunate that a 
paper which, like the Times, has such 
a vast influence among buyers and 
salesmen, should gravely discuss the 
matter as if it were a live question with 
two sides to it. 

I am sending a carbon of this letter 
to the Editor of the Times Business 
Page and, in the interests of good ad- 
vertising, which I know the Times in 
its departments is anxious to 
serve, I sincerely trust that it will be 
possible for some other articles to be 
presented, showing the true interpreta- 
tion of this matter. 

This hastily dictated letter is not 
meant for publication, but in case the 
Times wishes information to prove that 
advertising builds up a sales force in- 
stead of tearing it down, the writer 
would be more than glad to be of assist- 
ance. For that matter, any advertising 
agency or any of the large national and 
newspaper advertisers who sell through 
retailers can present the true angle on 
this situation. 

Yours very truly, 
Frank SEAMAN, INC. 


On New York “Times” 
Advertising Staff 


B. G. Wands, who for the past year 
has been supervisor of the make-up of 
the advertising pages of the Rotogravure 


section of the New York Times, has 
been appointed to the general advertis- 
ing staff. Previous to his association 
with the Times, he was connected with 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, type 
founders, also in an advertising capacity 
with the F. Wesel Mfg. Company, print- 
ers’ machinery manufacturers. 





The Equipment of a Modern Posting 
Plant 


How a Typical City Is Divided into Groups of “Showings,” Each Giving 
Maximum Circulation 


By Geo. W. Kleiser 


Of Foster & Kleiser, San Francisco 


MODERN poster advertising 
plant consists of a series 
of units. A unit of poster ad- 
vertising is a structure, securely 
built, having a metal surface, 
eleven feet high and twenty-five 
feet in length, exposed for the 
purpose of receiving the poster. 
This surface is surrounded by a 
heavy moulding and_ capping, 
which, together with all portions 
of the structure, excepting the 
metal face, is painted an at- 
tractive green. A poster adver- 
‘ tising plant consists of a large 
number of such units, sometimes 
individual units, sometimes sev- 
eral units attached together. The 
ideal structure contains not to ex- 
ceed four units. 

A sufficient number of these 
units, or series of units, is dis- 
tributed on the principal thor- 
oughfares throughout the entire 
city, in order that a display of 
posters on these structures will 
reach the circulation in every sec- 
tion of the city. In accomplish- 
ing this, the poster advertising 
man will construct his plant so 
that when the required number of 
posters is displayed, the adver- 
tiser will reach the entire circula- 
tion of this city. 

The next step which this poster 
advertising plant owner will take 
will be to divide the total num- 
ber of units which he has con- 
structed in his city into a series 
of showings. By this I mean that, 
for a city having a population of 
250,000 each advertiser should 
display about seventy-five twenty- 
four-sheet posters. The plant 
owner should be prepared to de- 
liver a number of full showings 
of seventy-five twenty-four sheets 


Portion of address, June 28, before 
the Poster Advertisers’ Department at 
= oe Convention, A. A 
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each. Each one of these full 
showings of seventy-five units of 
construction will constitute a 
unit of advertising; in other 
words, for the purpose of the 
salesman who is selling poster 
advertising, and for the purpose 
of the advertiser who is buying 
poster advertising, a unit of 
poster advertising in this city is 
a full showing of seventy-five 
twenty-four-sheet posters, each in 
a twenty-five-foot panel, evenly 
distributed throughout the entire 
community, so as to reach the 
entire circulation of the city, and 
the posters displayed for a period 
of thirty days. This, I say, is the 
unit of poster advertising for this 
city of 250,000 population. 

The arranging of these various 
full showings, consisting of sev- 
enty-five panels each, must be 
done by the plant owner in such 
a way that each one of these full 
showings will deliver to the ad- 
vertiser the full circulation of the 
entire city. 

To explain further on_ this 
point, I might illustrate, for in- 
stance, there are ten different ar- 
ticles being advertised in this city 
at the same time, each occupying 
a full showing, consisting of sev- 
enty-five panels. Each of these 
ten articles must be receiving the 
same general, uniform, complete, 
well-balanced, well - distributed 
showing, so as to reach the entire 
circulation of the entire com- 
munity. Each one of these ten 
units of display is what is known 
as a full showing. 


VARYING DEGREES OF INTENSITY 


These ten full showings are 


divisible into twenty one-half 
showings. The plant owner 
selects these ten units of display 
so that each one of them is 


y divisible into two one-half show- 
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ings, each of these one-half show- 
ings being uniformly and equally 
divided and distributed through- 
out the entire city, having, how- 
ever, only one-half of the in- 
tensity of the full showing, which 
is naturally true, there being only 
one-half the number of posters 
used. 

The advertiser, when purchas- 
ing a full showing in a commun- 
ity, purchases an advertising dis- 
play which exhibits his poster to 
the public view on every thor- 
oughfare, in every section of the 
city, twenty-four hours in every 
day for thirty days. 

Poster advertising should be 
sold and should be bought with 
the purpose in view of reaching 
the entire circulation of the com- 
munity during the _ thirty-day 
period. These thirty-day periods 
may be extended, as in all other 
advertising mediums, to constitute 
a continuous series of advertising 
for any period, ranging from the 
thirty-day period to a full twelve 
months. 


ATTENTION FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 


POSTER 


Upon receipt of an order to 
post a full showing, the poster 
advertising plant owner proceeds 
to place these posters upon his 
advertising structures. This is 
done by posting the poster in the 
center of the units of construc- 
tion; viz., the panels eleven feet 
in height and twenty-five feet in 
length. The twenty-four-sheet 
poster itself is eight feet ten 
inches by nineteen feet eight 
inches in length. This leaves a 
margin or space between the edge 
of the poster and the moulding 
surrounding the panel. This space 
is covered with clean white paper, 
so as to produce the effects of a 
picture in a frame with a white 
mat running all the way around. 
The result of this is a segregated, 
individual poster in a frame, giv- 
ing individuality and strength to 
each different poster. 

Once the display is placed upon 
the structures, 
the poster advertising plant owner 
to maintain this display in perfect 
condition during the entire term 
for which it is to run. At any 


it is the duty of - 
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time that a poster becomes torn, 
soiled or disfigured, it is his duty 
to replace it with a new, fresh, 
clean poster. At the expiration 
of each thirty days of the dis- 
play, it is his duty to replace the 
old poster with a new one—which 
is furnished by the advertiser, 
sometimes the same design and 
style, sometimes of a new design 
and style. 

It is the duty of the poster ad- 
vertising plant owner to keep 
the mouldings surrounding these 
panels freshly painted, clean and 
neat and the premises surround- 
ing the poster advertising struc- 
ture always neat and in good con- 
dition. Many plant owners place 
flower-beds and grass-plots sur- 
rounding poster structures to add 
to their attractiveness. 

Standard posting structures are 
always substantially built, erected 
in such a manner as to produce 
the greatest advertising value and 
maintained in such a way as to 
be a credit to any article adver- 
tised thereon. 

The advertising value of cen- 
trally located poster advertising 
structures is intensified in the 
larger cities by the use of illum- 
ination. Illuminated poster adver- 
tising increases the hours of cir- 
culation, attracts the attention to 
the advertisement, as against 
various surroundings, and adds 
life and enterprise to a centrally 
located piece of real estate, which 
otherwise would be an attractive, 
unused vacant lot. 


Macy’s Net Profits $423,603 


According to the report of the trans- 
fer tax appraiser on the estate of Isidor 
Straus, one of the partners of R. 
Macy & Co., New York, the average net 
profits of the department store were 
placed at $423,603. Mr. Straus had a 
26 per cent interest in the business. 
which was appraised at $1, 1128, 918,, of 
which $550,883 was good will 


Joins Chicago Special 
Representatives 
L. B. Allen has joined the Chicago 


staff of Cone, Lorenzen & Woodman, 
newspaper representatives. 


Joins Wales Agency 


Broadus Wilson, formerly represent- 
ing the New Republic, is now. with the 
Wales Advertising Company, New York. 
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What a Blind 
School Teacher Started 


SCHOOL TEACHER in a Middle West- 
A ern town went blind. For years, 
after that, she helped to support 
herself by getting subscriptions to THE 
PreopLe’s Home JouRNAL from the women 


near her home. 


Just a matter of charity, you are thinking—a 
mere question of pity and sympathy. All right, 
but wait a minute! 


Seven years ago that blind school teacher died. 
Every year. since then more than two-thirds of 
her subscriptions have been renewed; over a hun- 
dred women in that town have kept on sending 
in their money for THE Pzopie’s Home JourNAL. 


When the element of charity was withdrawn, 
why did they continue to subscribe? Because they 
had come to know THE Pegopie’s HOME JOURNAL. 
They needed it—they wanted it—they had to have 
it. So they got it. 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
80 Lafayette Street, New York 
A. B. C. MEMBER 











Tue Peropie’s Home JourNaL has 738 sub- 
scribers in Waterloo, Ia., exclusive of newsdealers’ 
sales; 83 “subscriber-agents” represent it there. 


Tue Peope’s Home Journat has 148 subscribers 
in Mitchell, S. D., exclusive of newsdealers’ sales; 
17 “subscriber-agents” represent it there. 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


A. B. FARQUHAR, PRESIDENT OF. THE 
A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


“‘T look upon System, the Magazine of Business, as 
the most valuable of all the magazines and scien- 
tific periodicals that come to my hand. It is ad- 
mirably edited and ¢ontains much information and 
very many suggestions of service to everyone, 
especially those engaged in business. In short, it is 
a magazine that no business man can afford to be 
without,” 
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NUMBER LIII in the series of portraits of readers of SYSTEM 






































A Bird’s-eye View of the Exhibit 


A Commercial Artist on the Invasion of Foreign Poster Style—Other 
Departments Full of Suggestions 


By S. C. Lambert 


GROUP of representative 

advertising men — writers, 
art managers, agency solicitors, 
service men, professional investi- 
gators, space buyers, etc. stood 
looking at an exhibit of . “Elec- 
tricity Week” posters, in the right 
wing of. Convention Hall. 

Said the Copy Man: “I don’t 
think I have seen twenty people 
studying this exhibit during the 
three days I have attended the 
convention.” 

Said the Service Man: 
paratively few, that’s sure.’ 


, Com- 


Said the Advertising Solici- 
tor: “I can’t understand it, 
either; this is corking stuff. I 


never saw so many designs in one 
collection before. They’re  in- 
tensely interesting to me. A prize 
was offered and artists from. all 
over the country competed. Well- 
known names are identified with 
the contest. But there’s no ex- 
citement, no stir—it struck the 
convention cold.” 

Then they all had another good 
look, hands folded complacently 
behind backs; and cast their bal- 
lots in silence. 

But the point brought up had 
not been settled. 
ARE PEOPLE TIRED OF “FOREIGN” ART? 

Said the Art Director: “I 
have a suggestion to offer, gentle- 
men. Without exactly knowing 
why or how, we are surfeited by 
the latest thing in art vogues; the 
convention is fad-weary—the ad- 
vertising fraternity, the adver- 
tiser and the public are on the 
verge of a revolt against what for 
lack of a better way of putting it, 
I must term ‘The simplified flat- 
tone picture—the poster style de- 
sign. x,” 

This was said with quiet em- 
phasis. Moreover, it was said by 


an agency expert who is a sort 
of pioneer of conservative adver- 
tising art. 
while. 


His opinion was worth 





feather of one. 
1 


The little group gathered about, 
suddenly interested. 
“Explain,” the 

urged. 

“Too much sameness—is 
it?” queried the copy writer. 

“In a sense—yes,” replied the 
agency art director, “I may be 
strung up for anarchy, but what I 
have to say is born of careful ob- 
servation. Gentlemen, I'll go a 
little further in my comments— 
the Houston Hall exhibit—the en- 
tire physical side of this year’s 
convention brings out the start- 
ling fact that American adver- 
tising art has been swallowed 
bodily—gulped down in the short 
period of three years by an im- 
ported influence. We no longer 
have an individualistic style of 
our own. We've been absorbed, 
metamorphosed—pushed off the 
palette. At last an advertising 
art vogue has wormed its way 
deep into the very fabric of the 
business. 

“This new poster vogue has 
been more legitimately startling 
and ‘different’ than its prede- 
cessors. It has been tactful in 
its advance upon us and the plan 
of campaign has been under the 
generalship of a banded unit of 
determined fighters. 

“And, as is always the case, the 
moment it was taken up by ad- 
vertisers, our own artists began 
to grind out imitations, right and 
left—every lithograph house— 
every engraving shop—every art 
department—was compelled to 
assist in filling the big order for 
‘that new poster-style stuff.’ 

“Fads automatically destroy 
themselves. When everybody is 
doing the same thing, nobody 
wants to do it. It’s the old, old im- 
mortal story of the steady diet of 
golden pheasant. Now, pheasant 
is a delicacy, but six months of 
‘nothing but’ makes you want to 
scream when you see the tail 


space buyer 


that 
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“Only the substantial—the 
natural—the quietly unassuming 
—the real and the genuine en- 
dure. It’s an inflexible law of 
the very universe. Down that one 
aisle there are more than a hun- 
dred color posters. With a few 
exceptions, they are monotonously 
alike—same flat tints—same lapse 
from the conventional—same 
choppy square lettering, vivid 
pigment, and distortion. They 
represent one school and one only. 
The old-time variety we used to 
see in prize exhibits is missing. 
Each artist seems to have said to 
himself: ‘Oh! that new poster 
stunt thing is going so big these 
days I guess I’d better make my 
entry in that style.’ We have one 
hundred men slavishly following 
a set idea, rather than one hun- 
dred men each developing his 
own particular talents and in- 
dividualism. That condition is 
bad—bad for American com- 
mercial art.” 

Houston Hall held the adver- 
tising exhibits of the convention 
—the scenic arguments of the 
newspaper, the  rainbow-tinted 
work of the lithographer, the 
sign-written arguments of the re- 
ligious press, the remarkable 
farm-journal display, the graphic 


arts representation and many- 


other exhibits, not forgetting our 
old friend the advertising specialty 
man. 


AIM OF EXHIBIT 


The Philadelphia exhibit was 
liberally patronized, and Chair- 
man Irvin F. Paschall was a 
happy man. “This display was 
twice as large as the one at Chi- 
cago last year,” said Mr. Paschall; 
“there were twelve sections, and 
each section had _ subdivisions. 
We went into the thing thor- 
oughly. 

“Broadly speaking, the object 
of the exhibit was to show the 
best examples of craftsmanship 
of the year, in each department 
of advertising, and then to care- 
fully explain why it was superior. 
We insisted that Houston Hall 
be a source of inspiration and 
education. A man was to come 
away from there feeling that he 
had at least one constructive idea 
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that would be helpful to him in 
his business. It was a ‘Show 
How’ exhibit—a means of quietly 
reminding a man that the other 
fellow was resourceful, too.” 

Mr. Paschall pointed out that 
in no case were personalities a 
part of the programme—firm 
names were not mentioned. The 
humble print-shop and the af- 
fluent lithographer had exhibits 
side by side and identity of au- 
thorship was lost in the shuffle. 

The newspaper exhibit was of 
the scenic variety. Enormous 
newspaper pages, reproducéd in 
exact fac-simile, sixteen times 
normal size, were used as the 
“back drop” for built-up homes, 
factories, store interiors and 
small-town stores. 

“Newspaper Advertising Goes 
Straight Home,” was the slogan 
on an arrow, running through 
stores on its way from factory 
to home. Primitive, rudimentary, 
you say? Yes, but old truths were 
shown in a highly picturesque 
manner and attention was put in 
the shape of a command. Prize- 
winning photographs of Inter- 
national Newspaper Window Dis- 
play Week were used as a run- 
ning border, and gave the investi- 
gative merchant a__ legitimate 
reason to take out his little note- 
book and write therein for “fu- 
ture reference.” 

The exhibit was prepared un- 
der the personal direction of 
John C. Martin, general manager 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, and 
William A. Thomson and Thom- 
as H. Moore, director and as- 
sociate director of the Bureau of 
Advertising American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. 

The graphic arts section was 
decidedly better than at past con- 
ventions, with perhaps the most 
unique and thorough showing of 
booklets, folders, cards, etc., that 
has ever been collected before. 
Delegates hummed and _ buzzed 
above the racks containing the 
printed exhibits, swapped opin- 
ions and made quick mental notes. 
It seemed to be pretty generally 
conceded that a really remark- 
able book just issued by the 
Saturday Evening Post advertis- 
ing department deserved first 
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Lord& ThomasCreeds 


No. 2. Good Nature 


In selling goods, in print or person, good 
nature is a prime essential. 


Never attack a competitor. Never appear 
ungracious. 


Never complain at defeat. 


Play business like a game of golf. Be always 
the cultured gentleman, always the good fellow. 


Be efficient. Watch your chances. Make 
every stroke tell to the limit. 


But be fair with your opponent. Observe 


the rules. Sometimes stretch them, if you 


see a chance, in your rival’s favor. 


Applaud his master strokes. Show a sunny 
disposition. Be always a good sport. 


An easy manner indicates reserve power. 
To the casual onlooker, the man who smiles 
always seems the winner. 


Men buy more things because they like the 
salesman than logic ever sold them, 


This is the second ofa series of business creeds to be published in Printers’ 
Ink by Lord & Thomas. If you desire the set in card furm address 
Lord & Thomas, Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 
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To Insure Half-tone 
Printing “Just Like 
the Engraver’s Proofs” 


OW often have you been disappointed to 
find the cuts in your catalog, booklet or 
circular totally lacking in those delicate 

details that have cost so much pains in your art 
department and that showed to such excellent 
advantage in the engraver’s own proofs! Even 
the best of engravings and the most careful 
make-ready and presswork cannot overcome the 
limitations of poor paper. 


White Mountain 
Enamel 


brings out the finest details with accuracy. The 
purity of its whiteness insures depth of contrast 
between high lights and shadows. Its smooth 
surface takes the impressions of the plates with 
sensitive fidelity that is almost photographic. 
All sheets are uniform in thickness and are well 
adapted for close registry. The price of White 
Mountain Enamel is very moderate. 


All weights and sizes in stock. 


for July will give you con- 

vincing evidence as to the 
printing qualities of White Mountain Enamel. 
But your interest will not end with the en- 
gravings. There is a wealth of information 
crowded between the Buckeye Covers. Free 
on request to every reader of Printers’ Ink. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Birmingham Detroit Atlanta 


BAY STATE PAPER CO. DIVISION,... Boston 
SMITH, DIXON DIVISION ............ Baltimore 


New York Office-Fifth Ave. Bldg. Chicago Office—People’s Gas Bldg. 
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The Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s Foreign Plants 


prize. The Post had won the 
collaboration of art and make-up 
specialists in a unique demon- 
tration of how  double-page 
spreads, broken in the center by 
the margins, could be unified 
through the ingenious distribu- 
tion of picture and text. 

But in Houston Hall in its en- 
tirety and the university grounds 
in general, from the museum to 
the gymnasium building, there 
was something to see, something 
to study, something to yield 
dividends of mutual profit. You 
could start with ten thousand feet 
of motion picture, showing how 
a catalogue is produced, from the 
first rough sketch to the finished 
delivery, and end with a shrewd 
analysis of printing inks as ap- 
plied to various textures of 
paper. 


Discounts and the Sliding Scale 
Tue Terry STEAM TuRBINE Co. 


Hartrorp Conn., June 26, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink 

The writer has noted a letter from 
Mr. Perkins, of the Resinol Chemical 
Company, regarding the sliding scale of 
advertising rates, and while there is no 
doubt but that there are many things to 
be said in favor of the sliding scale, the 
present very high discounts for large 
quantities of space offered 
publications, certainly must have a de- 
cided tendency to keep out of these 
papers advertisers who could profitably 
use them occasionally. 

As an example, in our own business 
we have a case where we should like to 
advertise a new bulletin that we are get- 
ting out, and could do so very profit- 
ably in-a certain publication but for the 
fact that the one-page rate in this pub- 
lication is something like $75, whereas 
when a large number of pages are used 
they only cost $45 each. This publica- 
tion is in a field in which we are now 
fairly well represented, so that we do 
not feel that we could afford to be ade- 
quately represented in the second best 
paper in this field, but we do feel that 
we could profitably use a single page as 
indicated if it were not for the 66 per 
cent penalty which we should have to 
pay for being only an occasional adver- 
tiser. 

Mr. Perkins’ illustrations were practi- 
cally all drawn from the general and 
newspaper field, whereas this one is in 
the technical-paper field. 

It seems to the writer that even 
though a perfectly flat rate may not be 
desirable, a more equitable division of 
the cost of space between large adver- 
tisers and small ones might result in fos- 
tering the opening of new accounts. 

Tue Terry STEAM TuRBINE Co., 
7 As CALS, 
Manager of Publicity. 


by certain . 
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New York, June 12th, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I understand that the Ford Motor Car 
Company has a plant in the Dominion 
of Canada where cars are manufactured. 
Can you tell me when this factory was 
established and was it necessary to do 
so after the outbreak of the war by rea- 
son of Canada deciding to give special 
preference to Canadian products and to 
discourage the importation of American- 
made goods? 

Do you know if the Ford company 
export cars to England and its provinces, 
or have they a plant in England. Is Mr. 
Ford of English parents? 

Thanking you for any information 
furnished. 

Witiiam F. McNAtty. 

HE Ford Motor Company, of 

Canada, Limited, has a large 
factory at Ford, Ontario, Canada. 
This company is a thoroughly in- 
dependent organization—that is, 
independent of the Ford Motor 
Company, of Detroit, Michigan— 
operating under working agree- 
ments with the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, of Detroit, Michigan. It 
was established and began busi- 
ness August, 1914. This com- 
pany exports to the British Prov- 
inces quite generally, South Af- 
rica, Tasmania, Straits Settle- 
ments, India, Australia, New 
Zealand, etc. 

The Ford Motor Company, 
Ltd., of England, operates a large 
factory at Manchester, England. 
This is also an independent or- 
ganization patterned after that of 
the Ford Motor Company, Ltd., 
of Canada. This company takes 
care of the immediate markets of 
Great Britain and also looks after 
certain European and Colonial 
markets. 

The business of the Ford Mo- 
tor Company is world-wide. 

Mr. Ford is of English descent, 
but American parentage of sev- 
eral generations; born within 
eleven miles of the city of De- 
troit—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Ginsberg With Animated Film 
Company 


Henry Ginsberg, New York, has been 
appointed director of advertising and 
ublicity of the Mutt and Jeff Animated 
ilm Company. Previous to making 
this connection he was in the advertis- 
ing service business for himself. 
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Philadelphia Conven- 
tion A. A. C. of W. 


(Continued from page 28) 


well afford to let their editors go 
abroad for awhile on such a mis- 
sion, if only from the benefits 
their publications would derive 
from such a trip. The investiga- 
tions would be made along the 
lines of what the manufacturers 
want to know. 

The business papers at their 
final session adopted a resolution 
favoring the employment of an 
executive secretary with an office 
force to promote advertising in 
trade and technical papers. A 
committee of prominent trade- 
paper publishers will co-operate 
with the executive committee of 
the departmental in raising the 
funds needed. 

They also went on record in 
favor of the salary or fee basis 
for the compensation of advertis- 
ing agents, believing the present 
system results in the over-pay- 
ment of some agents and the un- 
der-payment of others. It would 
be a_ better arrangement, they 
say, for everybody—one whereby 
the advertiser paid the agent and 
looked to him to deliver serv- 
ice in proportion to his compensa- 
tion. 


GRAPHIC ARTS 


The Graphic Arts departmental 
had one of the longest programmes 
and was exceptionally well at- 
tended. Many of the talks have 
already appeared in PRINTERS’ 
INK. 

Among the speakers was Wil- 
liam B. Wheelwright, treasurer 
vt the Westfield River Paper 
Company, of Russell, Mass. 

“It was with the conviction 
that there should be co-operation 
between paper makers and print- 
ers that the Paper Makers’ Ad- 
vertising Club was started three 
years ago,” said Mr. Wheelwright. 

“Have the printers co-operated 
with the Paper Makers’ Adver- 
tising Club? Many of them have 
been doing a lot to spread the 
gospel of direct advertising. 
Dozens of them have expressed 
their appreciation of the club’s 
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work in written testimonials, de- 
claring that they favored the 
brands of members of the club. 

“Evidently the meeting at 
Springfield between the paper 
makers and the officers of the Ty- 
pothete has borne fruit, as the 
secretary of this organization 
who spoke after I did at the Pa- 
per Jobbers’ Convention recom- 
mended a very elaborate plan for 
improving conditions throughout 
printerdom, which contains among 
other features practically the 
same scheme which had been sug- 
gested to them by the paper mak- 
ers. 

“Our efforts have at least been 
much appreciated, as evidenced by 
over 8,000 letters and post cards 
received by the club from print- 
ers in all parts of the United 
States and Canada, including 
many resolutions of endorsement 
passed by various printing or- 
ee. 

Fred Webster, of Holyoke, 
said that the printer who succeeds 
in selling his product as_ he 
should will have to follow the 
plan of manufacturers in other 
lines and study the needs of his 
prospects, so that he can make his 
product fit their needs. 

The Graphic Arts Association 
elected the following officers: 
Chairman, H. H. Cooke, William 
Green, Inc., New York; vice- 
chairman, E. W. Hauser, Barnes- 
Crosby Co., Chicago; secretary, 
W. A. Allen, the Manternach 
Co., Hartford, Conn.; treasurer, 
Charles Paulas, New York’ City. 
Executive Committee: R. C. Fay, 
Chicago Paper Co.; Earl R. Britt, 
St. Louis; F. A. Ringler, New 
York City. National Advertising 
Commission: H. H. Cooke, Albert 
W. Finlay, of Boston; E. L. 
Stone, Roanoke, Va. 


FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 


In opening the sessions of the 
financial departmentals John Ring, 
Jr., publicity manager of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, of St. 
Louis, reviewed the work of the 
past year and sounded the key- 
note for the forward movement 
in the financial department of the 
clubs. He spoke of the establish- 
ment of a monthly service where- 
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The copy is the 
big thing, but it 
is the Jast thing. 





Hanff-Metzger 


Incorporated 


Advertising Agents 
95 Madison Ave., New York 
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To Attorneys 


A prominent member of your profession in 
Chicago, who frequently counsels with his 
clients on the subject of marketing their 
products, wrote us: 

“Mallory, Mitchell & Faust’s book 
‘Modern Merchandising’ is one of the 


most helpful documents on Business and 
Advertising that I have ever seen.” 


Realizing the increasing tendency of attor- 
neys to meet manufacturers in a_business- 
advisory capacity, we have arranged to supply, 
without charge, a copy of “Modern Merchan- 
dising” to any individual or firm in the legal 
profession desiring it. 


“Modern Merchandising” has aroused un- 
usual interest on the part of manufacturers 
who pronounce it a most practical, thorough- 
going and valuable discussion of the very in- 
volved subject of Merchandising and the 
Relation of Advertising to Selling. 


We invite interviews or correspondence 
with Attorneys and Manufacturers who wish 
to be informed of the highly specialized serv- 
ices of this organization, which has pioneered 


Merchandising and Market Research Work. 


Mallory, Mitchell & Faust 


(Inc.) 
Advertising and Merchandising Counsel 


Security Building - - Chicago, Ill. 


Established 1904 
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by members are supplied with a 
portfolio of various kinds of bank 
advertisements. He remarked 
that the great mass of the banks 
need stimulation in the fundamen- 
tals of advertising. Plans are on 
foot to organize a central bureau 
for constructive criticism on bank 
publicity, which will act as a 
clearing-house for information 
about bank advertising. 

He also referred to the recent 
interview with Ralph Van Vech- 
ten, vice-president of the Conti- 
nental and Commercial Bank of 
Chicago, published in Printers’ 
Inx. Banks must be educated on 
the fact that a merchant’s adver- 
tising is an actual asset, said the 
speaker, adding that while this 
phase is yet a little far off, it 
sooner or later will come to be 
a big connecting link between the 
bank and the merchant. 

At the last session on Wednes- 
day the financial delegates were 
entertained by a “save your 
money” three-reel moving picture 
film—the story of a street-car 
conductor who pulled himself out 
of a bad situation by starting and 
accumulating a savings account. 
This film was loaned by the Ger- 
man-American Trust Company, 
of Los Angeles, Cal., and made a 
big hit. 

Another feature of the financial 
sessions was an exhibit on display 
fixtures in the hall of the law 
school of various bank publicity 
campaigns, from booklets to news- 
paper copy. The most elaborate 
of these was that of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, of New. York 
City, which took first prize. Sec- 
ond prize was awarded to the 
Guardian’ Savings and Trust 
Company, Cleveland, and third 
to the Spokane and Eastern Trust 
Company. 

Officers for the following year 
were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, M. E. Holderness, Third 
National Bank, St. Louis; first 
vice-president, G. W. Cooke, First 
National Bank, Chicago; second 
vice-president, J. C. Sims, Phila- 
delphia Trust Company; third 
vice-president, H. D. Robbins, of 
New York; secretary, N. B. Jack- 
son, Cumberland Valley National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn.; treas- 


urer, O. Howard Wolfe, Philadel- 
phia National Bank. 

Mr. Holderness, Mr. Robbins 
and Mr. Wolfe also were elected 
directors for the next fiscal year. 
H. O. Birney, of the Chicago Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company, 
was chosen to fill the remaining 
vacancy on the board. 


RETAIL ADVERTISERS 


From the tone and activity of 
the retail advertisers it was 
plainly evident that manufactur- 
ers who seek to gain the co-oper- 
ation of retail distributors must 
be prepared to study men who 
know their own minds and whose 
convictions are founded on care- 
ful reasoning from experience. 

Very little language was used 
to conceal thought, and, with very 
minor exceptions, little time was 
wasted. 

John L. Hunter, sales manager 
of The A. T. Lewis & Son Dry 
Goods Company, Denver, Colo., 
spoke on the question: “How 
Much Should a Department Store 
Spend for Advertising?” “The an- 
swer is short,” said Mr. Hunter: 
“Spend all that will increase the 
net profits of the store.” But in 
the “elucidation” of that answer, 
he gave some solid suggestions 
whereby any advertiser may hope 
intelligently to judge his market 
in any given town or locality. 

“The question of what is the 
right amount to spend must be 
gone at in a scientific manner,” 
he said. “This will include care- 
ful analysis into all its elements, 
exact tabulation of the factors 
involved, and then wise deduc- 
tions as to the right course to 
pursue. 

“The scientific method will ne- 
cessitate a careful survey of the 
store and the community, show- 
ing approximately eight heads, as 
follows: 

“1. Classes of people’ from 
which the store must get its trade. 

“2. Buying power of family and 
individual in terms of income and 
probable expenditure for the lines 
which the store handles. 

“3. Trade area of the store, ex- 
tent of primary and secondary 
trade areas, what delivery prob- 
lems they offer, what means of 
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transportation to the store, how 
many possible customers. 


“4. Competitors in the same 
lines. 2 
“5. Buyers’ ability to judge 


public’s demand in kind and quan- 
tity, as. indicated by markdowns, 
and what percentage of goods sell 
at first price. 

“6. Mediums which reach all 
the store’s possible customers, 
whether the make-up of newspa- 
pers .is competitive or co-opera- 
tive, and whether they use ‘fea- 
tures’ that promote the demand 
for goods. 

“7, Location of store and ef- 
fect on qualities of goods sold. 

“8. What lines of goods in each 
department will furnish items 
that have news value, which are 
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stores spend for advertising in 
various departments? 
So, likewise, when R. H. 
Durbin, the veteran advertising 
manager of Strawbridge & Cloth- 
ier, Philadelphia, cast this side 
light on the way his people feel 
out the character and prejudices 
of their customers he _ touched 
something of value to everybody: 
“We ourselves avoid describing 
anything as for Sunday use and 
don’t refer to Sunday trips— 
though that is perhaps extreme 
care in this direction. We heard 
one single objection to advertis- 
ing pigs on St. Patrick’s day, and 
we cut out the pigs. One of our 
dear old friends took offense at 
our use of the term “Thanksgiv- 
ing linens,’ as sacrilegious—and 





























Who among distributors will 
fail to find value in the above 
tabulated figures showing what 
twenty-one good department 
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intense, which are vague, which no doubt even that objection 
are limited, which are general.” should be respected. We _ never 


show cuts of knit underwear on 
figures, nor stockings on legs. 
But when a reader objected to a 
half-length cut of a corset as im- 
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Better Ways 


Pree js no monopoly of the cann' 
of the “Electrical World” we note 
Railway Power and Light Company has 
ings safer. Fire escapes, standard doors, 
have bee g with a rigid 
vent the accumulation of waste and 
fire risks and insurance rates have 

M. Boyd, manager 


. Anyone. o’ has seen 
left by fanatical tree trimmers will appreciate Mr. Boyp’ 
The Ohio Electric Light Association reports embers have 
saved from three to five cents per ton on at certain 

A of their power houses by putting 10.25 
‘This ought Js Pala-timers Who 

an jpetfe abl r engine-room workers. 
j are only part of the grist 
how our United States goes 
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AUTOMOBILES 


The difference between mere advertising 
and intensive advertising is the same as 
between farming and intensive farming. 
One produces a living, the othér a living 
plus a profit. And it costs so little extra to 
advertise intensively —to plug the leaks 
through which prospects slip. Simply .com- 
plete the advertising cycle and show them 
where to buy, as well as what to buy. 


MEYERCORD 


Decalcomania Window Signs 


_ Whether.advertising automobiles, watches, rubber 





heels—no matter what your line—your magazine. - | 


publicity can be made doubly’ effective with 


these signs Sell-your prospect from the page © 


‘and then let one of these signs remind him of 
his decisions. That’s how to turn men into 
-the buyer class. That’s the plan O’Sullivan 

Rubber Heel Co:, Overland Automobile Co., 
Hart Schaffner Marx, Northwestern 
Knitiing Co., Hamilton Watch Co., Stewart- 


Warner Co., and scores of equally big. | 
companies use so profitably. And why. 


not use it yourself? 


When writing for fuller particu- 
lars, don’t forget to 


Ask For Samples 


The Meyercord Company 
Chicago — New York 
Sees. Philadelphia, San Francisco. Buffalo, 


ana, Toronto. Dallas, Cteveland, 
Minneapolis, Atlanta, Winnipeg 
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modest, that seemed to be a little 
over-prudish.” 

Answering a question relative 
to the use of slang during the dis- 
cussion, Mr. Durbin said that 
slang expressions might be very 
catchy and effective—he did not 
question that at all. But “we feel 
that slang is out of place in ad- 
yertising to women.” 

A valuable suggestion for man- 
ufacturers to pass along to their 
customers lies in the following: 

Follow-up mailing lists of cash 
customers rapidly become un- 
wieldy and are always of doubt- 
ful value because results cannot 
be checked; but one merchant 
gets around this. Whenever pos- 
sible without being too insistent 
or otherwise offending the cus- 
tomer, the clerk gets the name 
and address on the cash sale slip. 
Those names are not listed nor 
tabulated, but the slips are used 
to address three or four follow- 
up mail offerings in rapid suc- 
cession; then the names are 
dropped. In this way a customer 
who responds is again brought in- 
tothe follow-up class while those 
who do not respond are dropped. 
Thus the mailing list of cash cus- 
tomers is kept up to date and 
alive and good results are ob- 
tained at the minimum cost. 

Nicholas M. Peters, of Nicholas 
M. Peters Company, Syracuse, N. 
Y., told of many successful co- 
operative local sales and advertis- 
ing campaigns recently put over 
in his home town, the most re- 
markable whereof was the “Made 
in Syracuse” display. One instruc- 
tive result of this display was 
that many artisans regularly em- 
ployed in the Syracuse factories 
saw the product of their own 
handiwork on display for the first 
time, and one of the most inter- 
esting and suggestive sights was 
that of workmen describing dis- 
plays to their own _ interested 
women-folk who listened and in- 
spected with eager interest. Syra- 
cusans up to that time had no 
adequate idea of what was being 
Produced right in their home 
town. There now have been 
two such demonstration-display 
sales. Sixty-four concerns par- 
ticipated in the first and one hun- 


dred and twenty-four in the sec- 
ond. This effort was followed 
by a Family Banquet to which 400 
Syracuse manufacturers, mer- 
chants and clerks sat down—all, 
“from the boss to the office boy,” 
feeding exclusively on _ things 
“made in Syracuse.” 

Now Syracuse has a new 
knowledge of home-made prod- 
ucts, and of what local co-opera- 
tion can mean in the way of in- 
telligent exploitation thereof. 

All of this seems conclusively . 
to show that the retailer is awak- 
ening to his opportunities, and it 
seems to point the way for the 
much more effective hitching up 
of manufacturer and retailer ef- 
fort. And this impression would 
appear to gather additional jus- 
tification when we consider that 
the Kalamazoo cup awarded for 
the encouragement of honest ad- 
vertising was carried off this year 
by perhaps the smallest ad-club 
in attendance. This club is lo- 
cated in Cairo, Illinois, consists 
of eighteen members, all except 
one a retail merchant in his own 
right, and sent four delegates 
to the convention. 

The president of the Cairo Club 
and of the local Merchants’ As- 
sociation is E. H. Hall, a grocer 
who has the remarkable record of 
turning his stock more than twen- 
ty-two times annually, doing a 
business of over $50,000 a year 
with a stock of $1,700. He says 
te accomplishes this result by 
pushing nationally advertised 
brands on which he can figure an 
adequate margin; and he does not 
cut prices. 


SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS 


In his address to the advertis- 
ing specialty manufacturers R. 
R. Shuman outlined a plan of 
education for the specialty manu- 
facturers, designed to educate ad- 
vertising agencies to the place of - 
specialties in the selling cam- 
paign. 

In the discussion that followed 
Mr. Shuman’s paper H. H. Bige- 
low, of Brown & Bigelow, St. 
Paul, said that the plan as laid 
out by Mr. Shuman had some pos- 
sibilities, but that it would take 
a long time to work out. The, 
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matter of co-operating with the 
agencies has been tried, he ‘said; 
specialty manufacturers have tried 
the plan of giving agencies ten 
per cent commission. But Mr. Bige- 
low made the distinction that the 
specialty men are manufacturers, 
and if they educated the agencies 
in the manner and method of dis- 
tributing specialties, they were 


creating a powerful competitor. 


MEETING OF POSTER MEN 


In the Wednesday session of 
the Poster Advertising Depart- 
mental, Robert Frothingham in 
speaking on “The Poster with the 
Magazine, Secular and Trade 
Press” took exception to Mr. 
John Wanamaker’s public criti- 
cism of poster advertising. “Not 
having used the posters,” said Mr. 
Frothingham, “he is in no posi- 
tion to pass judgment on their 
value.” Others in attendance at 
the meeting came to the defense 
of the great merchant, saying that 
he had a right to his opinion on 
any form of advertising and that 
the merits of posters were too 
well known to be injured by the 
unfavorable views of any adver- 
tiser. 

Mr. Frothingham said every 
legitimate method of advertising 
had its uses and that there is no 
reason why it should thrive at the 
expense of any other method. It 
is his belief that when campaigns 
fail the failure can often be at- 
tributed to insufficient repetition 
of the message and that this is 
true regardless of the kind of 
mediums used. 

E. L. Ruddy, of Toronto, de- 
livered a helpful address on “Sell- 
ing Poster Advertising,” in which 
he described many practical meih- 
ods out of his experience. Ad- 
mitting that wonderful improve- 
ment had been made in the sell- 
ing value and artistic merit of 
poster copy and designs he made 
a vigorous plea for the continued 
advancement of this phase of the 
work. Other interesting speeches 
were made at this session by 
George W. Kleiser on “Construc- 
tion, Operation and Maintenance 
of a Poster Plant” (printed else- 
where in this issue), by John H. 
Logeman on “Organization in 


Advertising,” and by F. H. Rowe 
on “Circulation in Poster Adver- 
tising.” 

Officers of the National Com- 
mission for 1916-1917 were re- 
elected as follows: Kerwin H. 
Fulton, Van Beuren and New 
York Bill Posting Company, of 
New York, chairman; Barney 
Link, Van Beuren and New York 
Bill Posting Company; E. Allen 
Frost, Attorney Poster Advertis- 
ing Company, Chicago. 


DEPARTMENTALS COMBINE SESSION 


The Wednesday combined ses- 
sion of the Direct Mail As- 
sociation and House-organ Edi- 
tors was devoted almost entirely 
to the consideration of methods 
of house-organ operation. An 
interesting symposium of experi- 
ences, contributed to by many of 
those present, followed each ad- 
dress. Unfortunately, however, 
these discussions had to be cut 
short, owing to so little time be- 
ing available. Had it been pos- 
sible to allow them to continue, 
much additional information of 
value would probably have been 
added to the contributions of the 
regular programme. 

the combined meeting of Di- 
rect Mail Advertisers and House- 
organ Editors resulted in a 
permanent amalgamation of those 
two bodies. That the feeling of 
friendly co-operation among mem- 
bers of both bodies might be 
maintained a by-law was effected 
whereby every member is to be 
numbered and may ask a question 
at any time under that number 
from the secretary, and may have 
it answered in bulletin form from 
the combined contributions of all 
other members of the new body. 


DEPARTMENTAL ELECTIONS 


The new organization bears the 
name of Direct Mail Advertisers. 
The house-organ group acts as a 
division of the new organization. 
The newly elected officers are: 
Charles H. Mackintosh, Duluth, 
president; Jack W. Speare, of 
Rochester, vice-president; H. 
Clayton, of Chicago, secretary; 
Robert E. Ramsay, of Jamestown, 
N. Y., treasurer. 

The national commission mem- 
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bers elected are: Homer J. Buck- 
ley, of Chicago; Martin Tuttle, 
Des Moines; Harold P. Gould, of 
Chicago; Norman E. Louis, of 
Boston; Sam W. North, of Lin- 
coln, Neb. All officers are ex- 
officio members of the board of 
directors. 


RETAIL: ADVERTISERS 


The retail advertisers elected 
the following officers: President, 
I. R. Parsons, Chicago; vice- 
president, Ben Lee, Newark; sec- 
retary, C. P. Barnum, Minnea- 
polis. 

Representatives of the Specialty 
Manufacturers on the National 
Commission were elected as fol- 
lows: H. B. Hardenburg, H. B. 
Hardenburg Company,  Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Lewellyn E. Pratt, 
Lewellyn E. Pratt, Inc., Adver- 
tising Service, New York, and H. 
H. Bigelow, Brown & Bigelow, 
St. Paul. - 

In addition to the addresses 
given in the Newspaper depart- 
mental by Richard A. Foley, of 
Philadelphia, and L. B. Palmer, 
general manager of the A. N. 
P. A., was an unexpected talk by 
Dr. J. A. Macdonald, of the To- 
ronto Globe, who has attended 
nearly every recent advertising 
convention. 


NEWSPAPRES 


The newspaper departmental 
election resulted as follows: 

Directors: Jerome D. Barnum, 
Syracuse Post-Standard; George 
N. Burlach, St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch; Richard H. Waldo, New 
Young, Jr., Des Moines Capital; 
Chicago Tribune; Fleming New- 
bold, Washington Star. 

Officers: President, Lafayette 
Young, Jr., Des Moines Capital; 
vice-president, G. Edward Bux- 
ton, Jr., Providence Journal; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Jerome D. Bar- 
num, Syracuse Post-Standard. 

Representatives on the National 
Commission: John Woodward, 
Chicago News; F. D. Webb, Bal- 
timore News; Rowe Stewart, 
Philadelphia Record. 

The Association of American 
Directory Publishers elected Wil- 
liam G. Torchiana, Philadelphia, 
president; J. L. Hill, Richmond, 


Va., first vice-president; A. V. 
Williams, Cincinnati, second vice- 
president, and Theodore F. Smith, 
St. Paul, secretary-treasurer. 

The community advertising de- 
partmental re-elected A. W. Mc- 
Keand, of Indianapolis, chairman. 
Other officers are Charles F. Hat- 
field, of St. Louis, treasurer; Wil- 
liam Kennedy, of Joliet, Ill; 
R. L. Burch, of Nashville, Tenn. ; 
A. H. Melville, of Madison, Wis- 
consin, members of executive 
committee. 

Officers of the religious press 
department include: Chairman, 
Philip E. Howard, Sunday School 
Times, Philadelphia; secretary- 
treasurer, J. W. Klinger, Christian 
Endeavor World, Boston; repre- 
sentatives on national commission, 
Philip E. Howard (one year), 
Walter J. McIndoe (one year), 
and F, A. Wilson-Lawrenson, New 
York (two years). 

Officers of Church Advertisers’ 
departmental elected as follows: 

President, Rev. Christian F. 
Reisner, Grace Methodist Church, 
New York; first vice-president, 
George C. Shane, of Shane Broth- 
ers and Moore, Philadelphia; sec- 
ond vice-president, W. W. Crib- 
bens, San Francisco Chronicle; 
third vice-president, W. F. Mc- 
Clure, Redpath Bureau, Chicago; 
secretary, Rev. D. E. Weigle, 
Messiah Lutheran Church, Phila- 
delphia; temporary treasurer, 
S. D. Price, Camden, N. J.; mem- 
bers of governing board, Her- 
bert S. Houston, New York; 
Merle Sidener, Indianapolis ; Wal- 
ter B. Cherry, Syracuse; Paul B. 
Jenkins, Milwaukee; B. B. Guild, 
New York; Dean L. J. Birney, 
Boston School of Theology. 


Additions to New York “Trib- 
une” Staff 


F, A. Eaton, for the past three years 
with the Hanff-Metzger Advertising 
Agency, has resigned to join the New 
York Tribune as manager of the service 
department. L. H. Kurtz, who has been 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Ronald Press Company, is also with the 
Tribune as assistant to Mr. Eaton. 


The advertising account of the Arco 
Company, Cleveland, has been secured 
by the Banker-Martin Company, De- 
troit. 





Publisher, Agency and Advertiser 
on “Newspaper Co-operation” 


The Three Principals in Advertising Tell How Far It Is Right or 
“Policy” to Go 


By G. Edward Buxton, Jr. 


Treasurer, Providence Journal Company, Providence, R. I. 


N an endeavor to learn what is 

meant by Newspaper Co-oper- 
ation, I recently sent fourteen 
questions to eighty newspapers, 
275 advertising agencies and some 
thirty national advertisers. The 
newspapers were asked whether 
they did perform various kinds of 
services in the name of co-opera- 
tion. The agencies and advertis- 
ers were asked if they requested 
the specified services. It was my 
hope that a general response from 
the three points of view would 
dissipate the mists and reveal the 
shining presence of a new princi- 
ple which should bring harmony 
and prosperity into the Market 
Place. 

Within a few days I received 
replies from almost every impor- 
tant business center between the 
Rio Grande and Alaska. The 
several interests polled themselves 
in the following proportions: 

Newspapers, 54; Advertising 
Agencies, 175; National Advertis- 
ers, 14. 

After a careful study of the re- 
turns I am able to report with au- 
thority. Newspaper Co-operation 
as practiced to-day in the United 
States and Canada means some- 
thing almost as definite as the 
phrase “Adequate Preparedness” 
would mean if simultaneously 
defined by the Progressive party, 
the Women’s Peace Party, the 
National Security League, and 
that earnest group of citizens 
who would protect our institu- 
tions with choral societies chant- 
ing, “Kind words can _ never, 
never die.” 

Let me present the evidence. 
While only a few correspondents 
asked that their names be omitted 
from the discussion, I will, 

Portion of address before Newspaper 


Departmental at the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, A. A. C. of W. 
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though sorely tempted, refrain 
from any personal mention. The 
fifty-four newspapers are among 
the leading newspapers on the 
continent. The answers of the 
175 agencies were all thoroughly 
examined and forty-nine organi- 
zations considered to be the best 
known and most influential were 
selected for special classification. 
The fourteen out of thirty na- 
tional advertisers who replied in- 
clude several of the largest pur- 
chasers of newspaper space. 

Question I—Will you sell the 
goods of an advertiser to deal- 
ers? 

Newspapers—Yes, 2; Occasionally, 4; 


o, 48. 

Remarks—“On consignment or in co- 
operation with advertising salesmen.” 
‘Under exceptional circumstances.” 
onal, when dealer asks for the goods.” 
“Willing to assist in interesting local 
dealers to extent that advertising will 
not start till goods are obtainable.” 


. —Do you ask newspapers to sell 
the goods of an advertiser to 
dealers? 


Advertising Agencies—Yes, 3; Occa- 
sionally, 4; No, 41. 

Remarks—“Sometimes without much 
success.”” “Done better by manufac- 
turer’s salesmen.” ‘‘Never have.” “On 
test es eg with guarantee to take 
back unuse oods.” “In small cities, 
5,000 er less.” av advertiser is not 
properly equipped. 

National Fy oe No. But 
one adds, reflectively, ‘““Never have.” 


Question II.—Will you obtain 
reports of distribution? 


caer = 33; Occasionally, 
; No, 8. , 
Remarks—“‘From_ leading dealers.” 
“In worthy cases.” “As far as pos- 
sible.” ‘When phone can be used.” 
“Do extensive work on this line.” 


—Do you ask newspapers to 
obtain reports of distribution ? 


Advertising Agencies—Yes, 20; Occa- 
sionally, 8; No, 17. 

Remarks—“Not generall » but many 
papers volunteer it.” “Seldom.’’ “Some- 
times.” “Under certain circumstances.” 

National Advertisers—Yes, 3; Occa- 
sionally, 9; No, 5. 

Remarks—“Let them do it when 
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offered. 44 
done.” 
mation.”’ 


Question III—Will you desig- 
nate a solicitor to accompany 
the manufacturer or salesman 


“Is legitimate if not over- 
“When we want special infor- 


and introduce him to retail trade? 
Newspapers—Yes, 24; 
19; No, 6 


Occasionally, 


Remarks—“If order is good one.” 
“In exceptional cases.” “If contract is 
assured.” ‘To leading dealers.” “If 
article meets our approval.” 

—Do you ask newspapers to 
designate a solicitor to accom- 
pany the manufacturer or sales- 
man .and introduce him to the 
retail trade? 

Advertising Agencies—Yes, 6; Occa- 
sionally, 21; No, 4 

Remarks—“Have found it valuable.” 
“Volunteered by many.” “Salesman 
should be able to introduce himself.” 
“If volunteered.” “Time well spent for 
-_paper and advertiser.” 

<n ol a “ayaa 1; Occa- 
sionally, 4 L 

Remarks—"On 
“Never have.” 

Question IV.—Will you solicit 
window displays for advertised 
articles ? 

Newspapers—Yes, 23; 
15; No, 12. 

Remarks—“In center of town.” “If 
campaign is sufficient.” Zp ea towll num- 
er.” “By mail.” ‘Will repeat request 
of advertiser.’”’ “When paid for.” “Not 
our policy.” 

—Do you ask newspapers to 
solicit window displays for ad- 
vertised articles? : 

Advertising Agencies—Yes, 11; Occa- 
sionally, 15; No, 23. 

Remarks—“On one occasion.” “No, 
but many papers offer it.” nig it can 
be Fy ae up. with general good of 
pap ” “Not province of newspaper.’ 
‘It “helps both parties, ” “Yes, or sug- 
_ it on phone.” “One case out of 
100.” “Only during newspaper display 
week,”’ 

on ged Advertisers—Yes, 3; Occa- 
sionally, 4; No, 

Remarks-—“Only when papers ask if 
there jis not some co- operation the can 
offer.” “Not for our products alone.’ 
“Ask poe to, , explain to dealers the 
use of displays.’ 

Question V.—Will you mail let- 
ters calling attention to a cam- 
paign which is about to start or 
which has started in your col- 
umns? 

Newspapers—Yes, 19; 
25; No, 10. : 

Remarks—“If manufacturer pays 
cost” (7 , Papers). “ee size of campaign 
justifies” papers). “Will mail pos- 
tals to wadine dealers.” “In a few 
cases at our expensee, more often at 
expense of advertiser.” ‘In modera- 
tion.” “In cases of new schedules.” 


special occasions.” 


Prenat 


Occasionally, 


—Do you ask newspapers tu 
mail letters, etc.? 


Advertising Agencies—Yes, 15; Occa- 
sionally, 12; No, 22. 
emarks—“Never ask for it.” ‘Yes, 
very soften. ” “At our expense if neces- 
sary.” ‘Depends on circumstances.’ 
“On first or Senslel campaigns.” “ Yes, 
or ask them to phone information.’ 
“When it Serves to close sales.” ‘Rare 
instances.” ‘Very frequently.” 
a gg Advertisers—Yes, 2; Occa- 
sionally, 3; No, 9. 
emar — No, but we are a Fe - 
have them.” ‘We do our own.’ 
casionally, but never urge it.” “We 
have received it voluntarily started by 
the newspapers themselves. They are 
the live wires.’ 


Question VI—Will you mail 
proofs calling attention to a cam- 
paign of advertising which has 
started: or is about to start in 
your columns? 

Newspapers—Yes, 16; 
24; No, 11. 

Remarks—“If advertiser pays cost.” 
“Tf large contract.” “When advertis- 
ing is exclusive.’ ‘Under -certain cir- 
cumstances.” 


—Do you ask newspapers to 
mail proofs, etc.? 


Advertising Agencies—Yes, 13; Occa- 
sionally, 13; No, 22. 

Remarks—‘ ‘At our expense if neces- 
sary.’ “On first or special campaign.’ 
“Sometimes, but  usuall ourselves.” 
“It helps Papers to get additional space.” 
“At times.”’ “When it will close sales.” 

National Advertisers—Yes, 2; Occa- 
sionally, 5; No, 7. “Yes, a broad side 
of proofs.” “Not for our products 
alone.” “Not as a usual rule.” “At 
times.” 


Question VII—Will you run 
readers describing manufacturer’s 
goods in order to assist him in 
his distribution? 


Newspapers—Occasionally, 8; No, 43. 

Remarks—“At start of contract.’? 
“Limited way, try to discourage it.” 
“Not ordinarily.” “Occasionally, to 
help manufacturer.” “Within reason.” 
“If there is news value.’’ “Sometimes, 
if campaign is of special interest.” 
“Only in rare cases.’ “Not as a prac- 
tice, but if we think wise.” “Rests with 
editorial department.” 


—Do you ask newspapers to 
run readers, etc.? 


Advertising Agencies—Yes, 3; Occa: 
sionally, 12; No, 31. 

Remarks—“It depends on the paper.” 
“At the request of the clients in a few 
instances.”” ‘Occasionally offered by 
publisher. ” “Only when of news value.” 

‘Not often, except locally.” ‘Yes, pub- 
licity notes.” “On a paid basis.” “bome- 
times can be mutually beneficial. ” “Not 
soen pao s rule is against it.’”? “When 
the advertiser insists we help take ad- 
vantage of weak papers.’ 

National Advertisers—Yes, 1; 
sionally, 6; No, 7. 

Remarks —‘“Once 


Occasionally, 


Occa- 


in a long while.” 
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“Yes, in cases where there is genuine 
news interest.” “Yes, simultaneously 
with display advertising so as to create 
an atmosphere of confidence in our 
product, making for a greater con- 
sumer demand. The response in edi- 
torials has been most gratifying.” 


Question VIII—Will you print 
circulars made up of samples of 
the advertising which is to appear 
for use by the salesman soliciting 
the dealers? 


<~: ‘eee 13; Occasionally, 


17; 

bemarko.—tt campaign hs a (6 
papers a ostage is pai ( a- 
pers). “Will furnish portfolios.” BA 
limited number of circulars.” 


—Do you ask newspapers to 
print circulars made up of sam- 
ples of advertising, etc.? 


Advertising No ‘egal 3; Occa- 
sionally, 5; No; 41. 

Remarks—“Is frequently volun- 
teered.” “ ‘No, we think this is a great 
imposition.” ‘“‘We prepare such ma- 
terial.” “We pay the costs.” 

as Advertisers — Occasionally, 
1; No, 13. 

Remarks—“When we have paid or 
offered to pay for expense.” 

Question IX.—Will you supply 
lists of dealers who should be 
stocked in order to get good dis- 
tribution? 

Newspapers—Yes, 41; 
6; No, 5. 

Remarks—“We send telephone book” 
(3 papers). “We give what we have.” 

—Do you ask newspapers to 
supply lists of dealers who should 
be stocked, etc.? 

Advertising Agencies—Yes, 15; Oc- 
casionally, 9; No, 25. 

Remar “Not 2 practice.” “Never 
yet.” “Once in a long time, under 
unusual conditions.” “If paper offers.” 
“If advertising is new to a city.” 

ng ee mam ‘1; 
sionally, 3; No, 10. 

Remarks— ‘We have 
“Very rarely.” 

Question X.—Will you furnish 
data on population, per capita 
wealth, average wage, etc, on 
request? 

as -s agnialilins es, 45; 


Occasionally, 


Occa- 


these names.” 


Occasionally, 


we can get data.” 
“Such as we have.” “As far as ob 
tainable. 


—Do you ask newspapers to 

furnish data on population, etc.? 

eg Rng: nates 22; Oc- 
Oo, 7 

“try to have it on file.” 

y.” “Very seldom.” 

voluntarily.” “We 

ne eretean--Fen, 4; Occa- 

sionally, 2; No, 


Question XI.—Will you publish 
cooking recipes for food adver- 
tisers when the name of the prod- 
uct is mentioned, i in the recipe? 

Newspapers—Yes, 2; Occasionally, 5; 

o, 45. 
Remarks—* ‘We cut out names of 
products.” “Never have, but might.” 

‘Yes, | if paid for.” ‘‘Depends on what 
it is. “We publish recipes; not for 
any food advertiser, but advertising 
products are frequently mentioned.” 


—Do you ask newspapers to 
publish recipes, etc.? 

ne, a Setee~Ten, 1; Occa- 
sionally, 4 

Remarks—' We’ disapprove 
out, if sobjectionable. “Only when 
paid for.” “Never.” “We haye done 
so.” “Some papers fall for it.” 

National Advertisers — Occasionally, 
2;_No, 6; Does not apply, 6. 

Remarks—“Like it, but do not ask 
for it.” “Only when co-operation is 
first tendered by paper, which is 
rarely.” “Ask ,them to run recipes, but 
without name.’ 

Question XII—Will you mail 
gratis a large number of marked 
papers to dealers on the start of 
a campaign? 

Newspapers — Yes, 1; 
12; No, 

Remarks—“If paid for.” “Depends 
on campai n” “Circular letter suffi- 
cient.” imited number.” “If lists 
are mutually agreed on.’ “Not | sneces- 
sary, all dealers read our paper.” 

—Do you ask newspapers to 
mail gratis, etc.? 

age a ce ‘neni 2; Occa- 
ey. 5 ; 

Remarks— Not over twenty-five.” 
Rade en volunteered. ” “Better sent 
by advertiser.’ “On first insertion of 
good-sized campaign.” ‘“S 
own good that dealers are subscribers.’ 

National Advertisers—No, 14. 


Question XIII—Will you ac- 
cept advertising when it is con- 
ditioned on displaying the goods 
in your office and taking orders 
for them? 

Newspapers—Doubtful, 3; No, 50. 

Remarks—“Not unless there is some 
unusual reason.” “If contract talks 
loud enough.” “Never have.” 

—Do you ask newspapers to ac- 
cept advertising when it is con- 
ditioned, etc. ? 

. Agrees Agencies — Occasionally, 
<; NO, 

Remarks—“It all depends.” “Wouldn’t 
think of it”’ “It is not our policy to 
do so, but we have heretofore made one 
exception for a good reason.” “Didn't 
know anyone did such a fool thing.” 

National Advertisers—No, 14. 

Question XIV.—Will you ac- 
cept advertising when payment is 

(Continued on page 63) 
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THE ROAD TO 
MARKET 


When you are ready to sell Cleveland 
—and there’s no better market anywhere 
—the straight road lies through the 
CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER. 

Every wheel is humming in Cleveland, 
Akron, Youngstown, Lorain and the 
other “PLAIN DEALER towns’ in 
Northern Ohio. Merchants are making 
money—wages are high and increasing. 
Farmers anticipate big crops and are 
expecting big prices. 


Never before were so many homes in 
any one district eager and waiting to 
buy more and better things to wear, eat 
and enjoy—to buy advertised goods. 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland, Sixth City 


circulation EXCEEDING 140,000 
DAILY and 185,000 SUNDAY, 
almost exactly equals the total number of 
buying-homes in Cleveland and adjacent 
territory. 

THE PLAIN DEALER alone is 


able to deliver intact to the advertiser 
the buying-power of this fine market. 





Western Advertising Representative: Eastern Advertising Representative: 
JOHN GLASS JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO Times Building, NEW YORK 
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their wives,” says E. B. Moon, storfjeepe 


¢ haere 50% of my sales are to men, al 
a man” for Butler Brothers, of Chicago} 


HAT’S why it pays to influence fhe v 
family, although a big 
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the goods 


 aljut 90% of these men bring slips made out by 
fleeper at Lakeville, Ind., and formerly “Goodwill 


we fhe women. COMFORT appeals to the whole 

iirity of its six million readers are women. They 

are the sort who write the orders when they 

buy by mail; and who make out the lists when 
eir men-folks go to the stores to buy. 


IF-VERY woman who reads COMFORT looks 
| to it as her guide and friend. Its columns 
help her in her daily household duties. COM- 
IFORT is consulted when she is ready to make 
purchases for her family. 


| ACOMFORT advertisement will widen your 
arket in a field which has been helped by the 
increased cost of living. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
New York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bidg. 
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The Biggest Six-Months’ Busi- 
ness in the History of The 
Boston Herald and Traveler 


[N the six months ending June 30 
THE BOSTON HERALD and 
TRAVELER printed 2,500,494 agate 


lines of display advertising—a gain of 568,770 lines over 
the first six months of last year, and by far the largest 
amount of display advertising ever printed in these papers 
in a six-months’ period. 


In these six months The Herald and Traveler 
printed more local, more foreign, more automobile and more 
financial advertising than ever before. In local advertising 
only one other newspaper of large circulation made a gain. 


In week-day display advertising The Herald 
and Traveler ranked second for the six months, the Post being 
first. 


In financial advertising The Herald and 
Traveler led all of the Boston papers for the six months, with 
208,998 agate lines, a gain of 170 per cent. over the first half 
of 1915—the biggest gain made by any Boston paper. 


In automobile display advertising The Herald 
and Traveler moved up from fifth place a year ago to third 
place, with a total of 221,927 agate lines, a gain of 129,413 lines 
over the first half of last year, and a total lineage larger than 
that of the whole year 1915. No other Boston paper made as 
great a relative increase as this. 


In the field of Sunday advertising The Herald 


made the largest increase in local store business, the largest 
increase in automobile display, and the largest increase in grand 
total display. These things are sufficient testimony to the grow- 
ing selling power of Sunday Herald advertising. 


Net Paid Circulation for May: 
DAILY SUNDAY 
May 1916 187,390 113,200 
May 1915 173,380 102,332 
Gain 14,010 Gain 10,868 


May is the latest month for which net paid circulation is ascertainable. 
inasmuch as newsdealers are given 30 days in which to return unsold 
copies. 
































conditioned on amount of goods 
sold? 

Newspapers—No, 53. 

—Do you ask newspapers to ac- 
cept advertising when payment is 
conditional on, etc.? 


Advertising Agencies — Occasionally, 
2; No, 47. 

Remarks—“Highly illegitimate.” “It 
would be a poor paper to do it.” “It 
is not our policy to do so, but we have 
heretofore made one exception for a 
good reason.” “It isn’t fair.’’ . “Pre- 
posterous request.” “Running a busi- 
ness, not a gambling place.” “Yes, if 
there is no other way of getting the ad 
started.” 

National Advertisers—No, 14. 

* * 7 


Many of my correspondents not 
only answered the questions in 
the brief space provided, but ex- 
pressed their opinions with great- 
er detail in attached statements, 
which are entitled to a place in 
this survey at whatever length. 

Each of the following para- 
graphs is an excerpt written by 
responsible representatives of as 
many leading newspapers. I have 
again eliminated all names: 


“We have as an accessory a window 
in a separate building in which is dis- 
played the nationally advertised goods 
of manufacturers who use the columns 
of this newspaper, for one week with- 
out cost. e sell the advertising 
columns of the newspaper—the Trade 
Promotion service is merely an ad- 
junct.” 

“The fact is that we are firm be- 
lievers in trade aid and other forms 
of advertising service because our ex- 
perience has been that co-operation of 
this kind brings new business in_ suffi- 
cient quantity to more than justify the 
time and expense involved.” 

“Our general policy is based on 
very complete service to the advertiser; 
particularly if he is a new advertiser. 
And this field seems to secure a very 
large number of new accounts. For 
instance, we have just received an 
order for over 600 inches advertising 
a brand of grape-juice. In connection 
with this we are going to send out a 
double-page circular to the trade in 
this community, and we will probably 
make some’ calls to aid in the distri- 
bution. We feel that we are creating 
more business for all newspapers when 
we render co-operative service of the 
character outlined above, which cannot 

.tendered by magazine and other 
forms of advertising.’ 

“You will note that we have answered 
No to several of these questions. 
believe that this answer would be given 
in all cases except the first question. 
Generally speaking we would not at- 
tempt to sell the goods of any adver- 
tiser to dealers. We might do so 
under exceptional circumstances. It is 


our desire to at all times liberally co- 
operate with advertisers, but the extent 
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of our co-operation depends on_ the 
character of the advertiser, for I believe 
a great deal of harm can be done un- 
less a newspaper uses some discrimina- 


tion in giving its co-operation.” 

“We consider that it is proper to 
co-operate with legitimate service 
which comes within the province of the 
publisher, but do not consider it right 
nor expedient to act as broker, or com- 
mission agent for an advertiser. There 
is a ‘happy medium’ for service ren- 
dered to an advertising client, such as 
furnishing information relating to 
trade conditions and statistical data in 
the immediate territory covered by the 
publication.” 

“Newspapers have got to get to the 
tee where their advertising rates are 
ased on the correct value of space oc- 
cupied, in order to deal fairly by all 
advertisers, and this method of graft 
masquerading under the name of co- 
operation, at its present pace, will meet 
an early death.” 

“We think that every publisher real- 
izes that if the co-operation asked for 
by some advertising agencies and by a 
few advertisers were given in every ac- 
count, or for even a small percentage 
of the new accounts, newspaper rates in 
general would have to be increased from 
ten to twenty-five per cent to take care 
of the increased cost of handling for- 
eign advertising and complying with re- 
quests for co-operation. We feel that 
with a new account which is used ex- 
clusively in this paper, a certain amount 
of co-operation can be given, but in all 
cases where a manufacturer or an agency 
solicits business on the strength of ad- 
vertising which is to appear in our pub- 
lication, we insist that this advertisin 
be a part of the sales agreement an 
that the goods will not be paid for un- 
less the advertising is done as agreed.” 

“While not desiring to be quoted as 
an enemy of ‘co-operation’ in general 
we hold that any extra service beyon 
what we sell, whether.it be circulars, 
letters, the time of our solicitors, etc., 
is the same as cutting rates. The ma- 
jority of newspapers seem anxious to do 
this, but we will not. We either sell our 
space according to rate card, or we don’t 
sell it at all.” 

“Our newspapers will give all reason- 
able co-operation to make advertising 
in this city profitable; available statis- 
tical information about our trading ter- 
ritory; detailed reports as to your line 
of business in this city; reports as to 
dealer co-operation; reports of distribu- 
tion and sale of your product; lists of 
merchants in this city and in towns 
where our newspapers have twenty-five 
or more subscribers. 

“Please do not ask us to print circu- 
lars, sell merchandise, address envel- 
opes, pay postage, distribute circulars, 
distribute window or store displays, 
distribute samples, or have representa- 
tives canvass trade with specialty sales- 
men. 


In the same effort to reveal 
the situation as it exists to-day, 
I offer the following general 
statements which many advertis- 
ing agencies attached to their 
form replies. It will be observed 
that they are even more irrecon- 
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cilable if possible than the opin- 
ions of the newspapers: 


“We are for paid advertising, last 
and all the time. Any other policy 
cheapens the medium and obviously is 
to our own disadvantage.” 

“We do not believe it the function of 
a newspaper to solicit orders or sell 
goods for the manufacturer.” : 

“Some publishers maintain a service 
department with salesmen to introduce 
new articles that are being advertised in 
their paper. Our experience, however, 
is that the salesmen employed for this 
work render inefficient assistance to the 
manufacturer because of the multiplicity 
of articles which they represent and 
their lack of individual knowledge. This 
work should be done by the salesmen of 
the manufacturer only.” 

“In the long run the best co-operation 
newspapers can give the particular ad- 
vertiser, or to advertisers in general, is 
to cultivate in the minds of both dealers 
and consumers the advantages to them, 
respectively, of handling advertised 
goods and buying advertised goods. If 
this be done intelligently, effectively 
and continuously the resultant good to 
both advertisers and newspapers will be 
far beyond that coming from any other 
form of co-operative ‘stunts’.” 

“It seems to us that national adver- 
tisers should demand no more from the 
newspapers than the mewspapers are 
willing to give their local advertisers. 
It has seemed to us that the best co- 
operation that any newspaper could give 
any advertiser is fullest and frankest 
intormation about the quantity and dis- 
tribution of circulation, and no better 
means could be devised for this than the 
circulation service of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations.” 

“I believe no mewspaper should be 
imposed upon in helping an adver- 
tiser or prospective advertiser to get 
distribution. However, I know that 
some co-operation can be made mu- 
tually beneficial to publisher and adver- 
tiser.’ 

“I am personally of the opinion that 
the salvation of the local newspaper 
rests in real co-operation with the ad- 
vertiser, not in free readers or any per- 
functory ‘puffs,’ but in keeping its col- 
umns clean for the best advertisers, fur- 
nishing advertisers with information in 
regard to the possibilities of local fields, 
and acquainting dealers with the fact 
that they have thoroughly investigated 
the possibilities of the products they aa- 
vertise in the local market and believe 
it will be of advantage to these dealers 
to stock these products. The ignorance 
of some newspapers in regard to what 
the advertiser is going to do is nothing 
short of appalling. No advertiser has a 
right to expect a newspaper to act as a 
salesman for him, but 7 has a right to 
know what he is buying and a right 
to expect something more than white 
paper.” 

“On the whole, most of the so-called 
co-operation on the part of newspapers, 
as above described, is unsatisfactory. 
We invariably advocate direct sales rep- 
resentation and at most ask a publisher 
to send a solicitor with the salesman; 
we have found, however, that the bet- 
ter the salesman, the less he welcomes 
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even this, for he not only can do better 
work alone but he wants full credit for 
sales.” 

“‘We base our selection of newspapers 
on their value as mediums for selling 
goods through print. When it happens 
that two papers can be used equally well, 
we give our advertising to the one that 
offers additional service by supplying us 
with desirable information, allowing us 
space to run readers, etc. It is only in 
such cases that our choice is conditioned 
upon additional service” 

“In connection with the paper on 
newspaper co-operation, we frankly feel 
that a very vital angle to cover is the 
present rate-card situation. We are now 
making an effort to bring our rate-card 
file up to date, and over eighty per cent 
of newspapers generally fail to give us 
full information we ask for regarding 
the physical make-up of the paper. Rate 
cards differ from letter rates quoted— 
rate cards state seven columns and let- 
ters state eight. Frequently we have 
had information from three sources— 
rate card, our inquiry letter, and Chi- 
cago ‘Special’—all different. As an ex- 
ample of what the agency is up against, 
it recently was necessary for us to keep 
about five people hanging on telephones 
for two days to get full and complete in- 
formation for a current schedule. All 
this would have been unnecessary if a 
standard form of a complete rate card 
was adopted and used.” 

“If newspapers do the things this cir- 
cular indicates, our judgment is that 
they are pretty short-sighted business 
men. We know that good papers will 
not comply with any such unreasonable 
demands as most of these questions in- 
dicate. Service, whether given by news- 
papers or by advertising agents, or any- 
one else, should be paid for. Advertis- 
ing agents want intelligent co-operation, 
but most of the things you mention are 
so unreasonable that the publisher 
should turn them down with a thump. 
It is our impression that advertising 
agents as a whole neither ask nor de- 
sire publications to do most of the 
things this circular specified.” 


* * * 


The third and by no means the 
least significant reel in this busi- 
ness photo-drama is supplied by 
the comment received from four- 
teen conspicuous national adver- 
tisers, Is their testimony any 
more harmonious? 


“We are always pleased when a paper 
has a live promotion department of, say, 
one good man and a couple of assistants 
and a couple of stenographers. It is a 
place where our selling force can get a 
good deal of valuable local information 
and help which costs the paper practi- 
cally nothing. The effect such a de- 
partment has on dealers is little short 
of marvelous from the national adver- 
tiser’s point of view.” 

“The only co-operation we ask is good 
location, proper and clean printing, and 
the promotion of local dealers’ adver- 
tising in support of our own large 
space.”” 

“Our distribution problems are s0 
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slight that I feel no need of forcing 
newspapers to do the work of a sales 
organization. Perhaps it is for this rea- 
son that I consider demands for such 
services as little less than demands for 
a cut rate. The cost of rendering them 
must eventually be borne by all adver- 
tisers alike, and those of us who do not 
want them carry the burden for those 
who do, and who would forego them 
without hesitation if they were asked 
to pay extra for them. The question 
marked 10 seems to me to cover de- 
mands that might legitimately be made 
on a newspaper, but the rest I think 
unwarranted. I do not say I should not 
avail myself of any of these ‘services’ 
if occasion warranted, but it would be 
on the basis of ‘getting all there was 
coming to me’ rather than because I 
thought the principle correct. The next 
time an advertiser or agency hollers for 
a lot of elaborate ‘co-operation’ tell him 
you are a newspaper publisher and not 
a commission merchant or a trade scout, 
but out of consideration for an adver- 
tiser you will have the work done for 
him at cost. Then see how quickly he 
finds it unnecessary! And did you ever 
hear of an advertiser using newspapers 
in this way (plus a limited amount 
of advertising in their columns) to 
work up a distribution, and then 
switching the account to the maga- 
zines? Or put the matter in another 
way. Figure out how much a given 
bunch of ‘co-operation’ requested on 
some campaign would cost and offer 
half that sum as a cash discount in- 
stead. How many agencies or adver- 
tisers would refuse the cash? If you 
find any of my ideas useful, I’d be 
glad to know of it.” 

“Do we ask for good positions? 
Yes! We consider that the newspa- 
per should use considerable thought in 
placing its display advertising. It’s 
poor make-up to place tea next to ci- 
garettes or sporting goods, and down- 
right bad to place it or any foodstuff 
next to luridly worded patent medicines 
and nauseating recipes of certain cures. 
We have been daily-paper advertising 
for twenty-four years and use practi- 
cally no other medium. We do not 
believe that dealers view such advances 
with favor. More likely than not any 
article so forced on them will prove 
a flash in the pan. Steady persistence 
in appealing to the public without sen- 
sation, but in good, well-thought-out 
positions in the newspaper columns 
is our experience of ‘paying adver- 
tising.’ ” 

“We do not believe ‘news’ articles 
which are not news articles should be 
forced on newspapers. We have of- 
fered some such thing, however, but 
we endeavor to offer them only when 
items of real news interest are in- 
cluded. We also ask the newspapers 
to co-operate by getting the dealer, 
whom we name, to connect up with 
our advertising. This means increased 
business for the paper, however, and 
we look on this co-operation as our 
pointing out to the papers where they 
can_ get new business.’ 

“We want to answer your list of 
questions in the main by saying that 
we never ask the newspapers to do 
anything. We frequently make sug- 
gestions to them as to things that we 
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consider would be. desirable to do, but 
it is entirely optional with them. We 
never make a request of this kind a 
condition of entering into our .con- 
tracts,” : 

There are certain general im- 
pressions which remain after ex- 
amining the various viewpoints. 
It is an obvious conclusion that 
many newspapers are offering 
more than the majority of agents 
and advertisers either require or 
believe to be reasonable. 

It is also apparent that many 
of the newspapers are offering 
the same special services for dis- 
similar reasons. A few have or- 
ganized businesslike facilities for 
special promotional work and 
practically combine the functions 
of advertising counselors, mer- 
chandise and sales departments, a 
job printing office and a consoli- 
dated branch of the United States 
Census Bureau and the local 
Chamber of Commerce. Some of 
this little group are very positive 
that as a business proposition the 
work has paid and will return still 
larger results in the future. 

Other newspapers have gone 
about the matter of co-operation 
in a spirit of panic, striking at 
random, willing to do anything to 
get business and apparently con- 
sumed with fear lest a powerful 
and active competitor gain a sud- 
den and novel advantage. In the 
opinion of many of us, the pub- 
lishing of daily newspapers is a 
pretty clearly defined business, 
even if the Department of Com- 
merce does classify us under the 
head of Miscellaneous. 

We have definite functions and 
duties, although the wide limits of 
the news columns cover about 
every interest of the human brain 
and_ heart. 

The newspaper sells white 
space to those who find it profit- 
able to reach the public with 
business news concerning some 
private enterprise. The newspa- 
per, the agency and the adver- 
tiser all frankly expect to make 
money by pooling their interests. 
But the majority also intend to 
adhere fundamentally each to his 
chosen activity. To use an ex- 
treme illustration: Suppose the 
dignified editor should permit the 
advertising manager to tattoo upon 
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Saves 31,000 Hogs 


An Ohio man treated, during the year, 
31,000 hogs for cholera and never lost a one. 
His amazing story will appear in a forthcom- 
ing issue of Farm News, and will be eagerly 
read by hundreds of thousands of farmers. 


FArM News 
400,000 Subscribers 


Harry Dean Brydon, Editor of Farm News, 
knows the farmer from every angle and is 
making a paper for him that is without a peer in the 
entire field. The editorial columns contain nothing 
but the choicest original, newsy matter, written 
specially for Farm News and timed to the day. The 
bulk of its 400,000 subscribers is in the Corn. Belt. 
The rate of $1.60 is low and a big buy. Put it on 
your list. 


SIMMONS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Also publishers of The Family Magazine (500,000 subscribers) 
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his back a legend urging the pop- 
ular use of X Y Z stove polish, 
and the aforesaid editor should 
display his exposed shoulders for 
an hour each day on a crowded 
city street, meanwhile attracting 
still further attention by imper- 
sonating a whirling Dervish. It 
would, doubtless, be good co-op- 
eration for a time with the ad- 
vertiser, who might cheerfully pay 
a very special rate. However 
profitable, it could hardly be con- 
sidered a normal function of the 
newspaper business. 

This is very far from contend- 
ing that the advertiser is entitled 
to nothing but white space, pur- 
chased with the implied sugges- 
tion, “Let the buyer beware.” 

Every patron of the advertising 
columns is surely entitled to an 
exact statement showing the 
quantity of circulation purchased, 
where the circulation goes and in 
general, the kind of people who 
subscribe. He is further entitled 
to. display his announcements in 
respectable company and to the 
positive assurance that the pub- 
lished rates are  unflinchingly 
maintained. As an _ enthusiastic 
advocate of the flat rate, I also 
believe that no advertiser should 
be penalized because his resources 
are smaller than some more for- 
tunate competitor. 

The advertiser should also be 
interested to know that he is buy- 
ing space in a newspaper which 
has earned the confidence of its 
readers in the integrity and ac- 
curacy of editorial and news col- 
umns. 

Can we not agree that no pub- 
lisher should undertake to per- 
form a service for one or a 
group of advertisers which he 
would be unwilling or unable to 
render the majority of his adver- 
tisers? Such a course of con- 
duct is required by law of all 
public-service corporations and is 
required hy good sense of many 
others. True, the newspaper has 
no monopolistic grant from Fed- 
eral Government or State, and 
hence is far from the protection 
and regulation accorded to pub- 
lic-service corporations. But let 
me suggest that the very freedom 
of a free press creates a larger 
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obligation to observe the most ex- 


act business ethics. If we are 
agreed that discrimination is un- 
just and unwise, we can definitely 
answer the first question. No, we 
will not sell the goods of an ad- 
vertiser to dealers—not only be- 
cause such efforts are beyond our 
function as publishers, but be- 
cause we are frankly unable to 
render such a service for the ma- 
jority of advertisers, even if they 
wanted it. It is, of course, ap- 
parent that any general merchan- 
dising on our part would be clum- 
sily rendered by uninformed men 
and would, therefore, be a most 
unprofitable service to the party 
in interest. 

Question 4—Will you solicit 
window displays? If this is at- 
tempted on behalf of a specific 
product, it at once violates our 
non - discriminatory principle. 
Suppose a request from three 
competing manufacturers on suc- 
cessive days to obtain individual 
window displays. Will the har- 
assed newspaper solicitor sing 
the merits of the first applicant 
to his dealer friends and drop the 
other requests in the wastebasket, 
or will he explain on the second 
and third days that he was over- 
zealous on the first and second 
days? 

I believe sincerely in the very 
successful propaganda of the Bu- 
reau of Advertising on behalf of 
dealer window displays for all ad- 
vertised goods, simultaneously 
and as a class, and here, I think, 
is a legitimate field for co-opera- 
tion. I maintain that the publish- 
er is within the field of his own 
proper endeavor when either by 
personal contact, by mail or 
through educational propaganda 
in his business columns he points 
the way for dealer co-operation 
to make the advertising of all 
honest branded goods in general 
a profitable transaction. He 
should, however, carefully avoid 
merchandise partisanship with 
any one of the commercial bellig- 
erents. 





The Wilton, Conn., Star has appoint- 
ed George B. Davis, New York, and 
C. F. Waddell, Chicago, as Eastern and 
Western representative, respectively. 
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Closer Co-operation Between the 
Government and Business 


The Policy of Negative Criticism Is Slowly Giving Place to a Con- 
structive Programme 


By Edward N. Hurley 


Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, Washington 


OR several decades our Gov- 
ernment has worked out 
through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a constructive pro- 
gramme for the railroads of the 
country. It has also made ef- 
fective through the Agricultural 
Department measures helpful to 
the farmer. In these cases it has 
approached the problems in the 
spirit of co-operation and the re- 
sults have been beneficial to all. 
The Government’s attitude 
toward business, however, pre- 
sents a contrast. The trouble has 
really been one of point of view. 
Government action has usually 
been negative; always scattered 
and seldom constructive. 

Little things very often are re- 
sponsible for misunderstanding 
and may cause ill-feeling when 
there is no substantial reason for 
it. Let me illustrate what I mean 
from the field of business activity 
with which you are familiar... 

You sell merchandise by adver- 
tising and when you receive by 
mail a lead from your ad your 
letters in reply are written with 
great care to further interest your 
prospect in your product, and, if 
possible, to close the sale. You 
must write letters that pull in 
order to make your advertising 
pay. 

In contrast with your methods 
the United States Government, 
which, I understand, transacts 
ninety per cent of its business by 
mail, does not write letters that 
pull. Most of them are addressed 
as“Sir—You are hereby notified,” 
and the balance of the letter is 
generally couched in terms which 
put the recipient on the defensive 
and make helpful co-operation ut- 
terly impossible. 


Address June 29 before Philadelphia 
Convention, A. A. C. of W. 
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I have been informed that a few 
years ago in one of the depart- 
ments at Washington, which 
comes in daily contact with the 
business men of the country, it 
was found that the word “please” 
was being used in telegrams. In- 
structions were given to stop its 
use, and employees were advised 
that if they should in the future 
use it in telegrams they, person- 
ally, would have to pay the ex- 
pense. 

DISCOURTEOUS LETTERS CAUSE ILL- 
FEELING 


This same department took the 
position that when the Govern- 
ment acknowledged a letter from 
a business man that it was not 
necessary to say, “We thank you 
for your favor of blank date,” on 
the theory that the Government 
did not have to thank anyone. 

Gentlemen, is there any quicker 
way to separate friends or to 
force customers off of your books 
or to create a break between busi- 
ness men than to send out cold, 
sarcastic letters? I honestly be- 
lieve that much of the ill-feeling 
that has existed between Govern- 
ment and business for the past 
fifteen years has been caused by 
the discourteous letters that were 
written by the departments at 
Washington to business men. 

If the Government departments 
transacted business and wrote let- 
ters in the same spirit you do; 
if, in fact, each department at 
Washington had an advertising 
man who is accustomed to write 
letters which really sell service, 
Government would become popu- 
lar and the administration con- 
tinuing this practice would in- 
crease its influence greatly—for 
giving service to the public in a 
courteous and civil manner. 

There is, indeed, a better feel- 
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VOLUME OF PAID ADVERTISING 


Year 1915 
Detroit News - - 11,325,742 lines 


(week days) 
Detroit News and 


Sunday News Tribune - 15,615,108 lines 





The publishers of The Detroit News and Sunday 
News Tribune offered prizes for the best illustra- 
tions expressing the fact that these papers had 
led all in America save one, in volume of paid 
advertising carried during 1915. 


The above illustration by Otto Roesner of 
Detroit won third prize. 
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SANNA ie 


NE of the leading news- 
yovers of the United 
tates desires aman 
to head its Promotion Department, 
whose principal work will be the 
preparation of advertising for the 
paper itself, to appear in the paper, 
in trade publications and in printed 
matter. 
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He must be a copy writer of the 
very best ability, able to grasp and 
present the merits of the paper as 
a newspaper and as an advertising 
medium, in the clearest and most 
forceful manner. He must be able 
to write copy of distinction, equal 

"or superior to similar work now ap- 
pearing anywhere. He must know 
layout and illustration and commer- 
cial printing. 


The right man will be paid a right 
salary. 


Address M. H., Box 491, care of 
Printers’ Ink, giving full statement 
of experience, references, and sub- 
mit samples of copy which can be 
equalled or excelled as a regular 


thing. 
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ing between Government and busi- 
ness today. The Federal Trade 
Commission is desirous of co- 
operating with business men and 
our efforts have demonstrated 
that it is easy to have their hearty 
co-operation if the proper co- 
operative spirit is shown by the 
Government. 

If the Government continues to 
improve its methods of corre- 
sponding with business men, tax- 
payers, and others having dealings 
with it and in other ways to rec- 
ognize the community. of interest 
between it and business men, a 
much friendlier feeling will pre- 
vail and Government and business 
will be united in a sympathetic ef- 
fort to solve our great industrial 
and commercial problems. 


TIME FOR CHANGE OF ATTITUDE 


It is unfortunate that our busi- 
ness men and our Government 
have been losing valuable time 
during the past fifteen years in 
trying to settle our economic and 
business problems, not by co- 
operation, not by any scientific 
method which will bring about re- 
sults beneficial to our people as 
a whole, but by resorting to the 
courts. I know business has been 
sick, and business has undoubted- 
ly been in a large measure to 
blame for its illness, but instead 
of sending for a doctor who could 
prescribe a remedy that would 
give practical and permanent re- 
lief, the Government sent for: law- 
yers and you know the result. 

A wrong feeling has existed in 
this country as to the proper rela- 
tions between government and 
business. Even when I went to 
Washington I had the feeling that 
business men did not want to co- 
operate with the Government, but 
I learned very quickly that they 
are all eager to co-operate and 
willing to do everything in their 
power that the Government de- 
sires. 

We are talking a great deal 
these days about mobilizing our 
industries. We have been floun- 
dering about for many years with 
no definite plan; in fact, the first 
step has hardly been taken toward 
solving our industrial problems 
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and toward attaining the result 
which we all know is absolutely 
necessary. Co-operation requires 
the interest and good will of both 


sides. Business men are anxious 
to co-operate with our Govern- 
ment. It is now the duty of the 
Government to lend its active con- 
structive aid, and it is the earnest 
desire of the Federal. Trade Com- 
mission to do everything in its 
power to help foster American in- 
dustries. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
is endeavoring to-day to work out 
a comprehensive, constructive so- 
lution of our business problems. 
We have taken definite steps to- 
ward getting at the real facts of 
industry from manufacturers. 
Within a few months we hope to 
be able to give manufacturers 
first-hand detailed information 
about their business. 

The activities of trade associa- 
tions and similar business organ- 
izations are manifold. Groups of 
associated business men that are 
putting forth special efforts to 
improve systems of cost account- 
ing, bettering their processes of 
manufacture, standardizing their 
output, obtaining credit informa- 
tion, and endeavoring to advance 
the welfare of their employees, 
are bound to be most important 
factors in our country’s develop- 
ment in the course of the next 
few years. 

Special commendation should be 
given to associations that are en- 
deavoring to build up industries 
in these constructive ways. Suc- 
cessful production and successful 
merchandising require many steps 
in the process of changing the 
form of the raw materials, and 
putting the product on the market 
at a figure adequate to cover the 
cost of production and the cost 
of selling and net some profit to 
the producer, without charging 
the consumer an excessive price; 
and neither the individual manu- 
facturer nor the Government 
alone can work out the many seri- 
ous economic and business prob- 
lems involved so successfully as 
can a group of associated pro- 
ducers or merchants laboring to- 
gether in co-operation. These as- 
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sociations, when conducted intel- 
ligently and rationally, with the 
thought of bringing about im- 
proved business conditions, will 
make it possible for our indus- 
tries to compete in price and qual- 
ity in the markets of the world. 

There should be a greater de- 
gree of organization and of mu- 
tual helpfulness in all lines of 
trade and industry, so that Amer- 
ican business may be welded into 
a commercial and_ industrial 
whole; the part of the Govern- 
ment being to co-operate with 
business men, on request, to bring 
about the results that will benefit 
business and hence promote our 
national welfare. 


VIEWS OF PRESIDENT WILSON 


President Wilson’s views on 
trade associations may be of par- 
ticular interest to you. In a let- 
ter addressed to me, under date 
of May 12, 1916, he said, in part: 

“THe Wuite House 
WASHINGTON 
May 12, 1916. 








“Your suggestion that trade as- 
sociations, associations of retail 
and wholesale merchants, com- 
mercial clubs, boards of trade, 
manufacturers’ associations, cred- 
it associations, and other similar 
organizations should be encour- 
aged in every feasible way by the 
Government seems to me a very 
wise one. To furnish them with 
data and comprehensive informa- 
tion in order that.they may more 
easily accomplish the result that 
they are organized for is a proper 
and useful Government function. 
These associations, when organ- 
ized for the purpose of improv- 
ing conditions in their particular 
industry, such as unifying cost ac- 
counting and bookkeeping meth- 
ods, standardizing products and 
processes of manufacture, should 
meet with the approval of every 
man interested in the business 
progress of the country. 

* * 


“Tt is my hope that, in addition 
to the other work which the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is doing, 
it will ascertain the facts regard- 
ing conditions in our various in- 


dustries. If it finds that an in- 
dustry is not healthy, it should, 
after carefully considering the 
facts, in co-operation with the 
parties interested, suggest a prac- 
tical and helpful remedy. In this 
way many of our difficult busi- 
ness problems might be solved. 

“IT am very anxious to see you 
continue to co-operate with the 
business men of the country along 
the lines upon which you are 
working. 

“Cordially and sincerely yours, 

“Wooprow WILSON.” 

A preliminary study of industry 
generally, made by the Federal 
Trade Commission, has revealed 
the fact that only a very small 
percentage of the manufacturers 
of the country make any charge 
for depreciation of building plant 
equipment, or seasonable mer- 
chandise, and that their products 
were priced and their profits de- 
termined before reckoning this 
vital and important item. 

The Trade Commission is ur- 
ging on every business man the ab- 
solute necessity of making proper 
provision for depreciation, and do- 
ing it monthly or at least quarter- 
ly. I think I can safely say that 
no accounting system will receive 
the endorsement of the Commis- 
sion unless it does provide for the 
inclusion of this most important 
item of cost. 

Statistics show that the percent- 
age of business men who do not 
provide for depreciation is very 
large, running over fifty per cent, 
and this is one of the causes that 
has a great influence on the busi- 
ness death rate. Nearly every 
man is perfectly willing to in- 
clude in his cost all items for 
which he pays out actual money, 
but he is inclined to overlook 
those which do not require a visi- 
ble outlay, and depreciation is one 
of these which unquestionably ex- 
ist. Many manufacturers and 
merchants do not charge any de- 
preciation and give as a reason 
that they keep their plant and 
stock in first-class condition. 
This is one of the most erroneous 
ideas in business to-day. Every 
machine, building and apparatus, 
as well as seasonable merchandise, 
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Au revoir— 
or, if you prefer, 
auf Wiedersehen! 


Any readers of Printers’ Ink 

who desire to keep in touch 

with the progress of the 

FALL, 1916, DRESS UP campaign, 
culminating in the two 

national DRESS UP weeks 

from September 30 to October 14, 
are respectfully referred to 

any, or all, of the four 


FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS— 


Comen’s Tear 
MENS WEAR 
CHSFSILEPPABAL 


Daily Crade Record 


Advertising managers, or agencies, 
can secure any desired information 
about means of participation in 
DRESS UP 

by writing to the 

DRESS UP BUREAU, Inc., 

822 Broadway, 

New York. 
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TIME 


There are two plants of the Beck Engraving 
Company. One is in Philadelphia, the other 
in New York. Both are in operation day 
and night. These plants are very powerful 
weapons in combating the element of time. 
They enable us to meet those vital emergen- 
cies when speed in plate-making becomes a 
prime requisite. But, what is most important, 
never at a sacrifice of the finished product. 


@ 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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An Idea That Is Making Good 


THE 
KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


COVERS 





Albany, Troy, Schenectady 
and The Capitol District 


FOR YOU 


RATE, SIX CENTS FLAT 


Advertisers, Sales Managers and 
Space Buyers are requested to write 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
FOR FACTS 
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like every man, has a certain pe- 
riod of life, and no matter how 
much care is taken or how much 
medicine you give the man, death 
is bound to come. 

If the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World do noth- 
ing more than arouse the Ameri- 
can business man to the fact that 
depreciation does exist, that it is 
an element of cost, and that he 
should put it into cost, the time 
will have been well spent and 
business generally will have re- 
ceived a benefit. 


TRADE DEMORALIZATION FROM 
IGNORANT COMPETITION 


Ignorant competition is most 
dangerous to the development and 
success of our country. The 
Clayton Act and the Federal 
Trade Commission Act have no 
control over this ‘menace. It is 
estimated that ninety per cent of 
the manufacturers and merchants 
in Germany know absolutely what 
their goods cost to manufacture 
and sell. If you compare our fig- 
ures, which show, according to es- 
timates, that only 10 per cent of 
our manufacturers and merchants 
know what it costs to manufac- 
ture and sell their products, you 
have the answer as to why Ger- 
many has been so successful in 
developing such a high standard 
of efficiency in manufacturing and 
distributing their products not 
only in Germany but in the mar- 
kets of the world. 

It is a fact well understood 
among business men that the gen- 
eral demoralization in a large 
number of industries has been 
caused by firms who cut prices 
not knowing what their goods ac- 
tually cost to manufacture; the 


cost of selling also, which is 
equally important, is almost 
wholly lost sight of. Are the of- 


ficers of the companies and firms 
who are cutting prices right and 
left, irrespective of their costs, 
fair to their customers, stock- 
holders or competitors? 

The Associated Advertising 


Clubs have taken keen interest in 
the welfare of the small retailer. 
The Federal Trade Commission 
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has found them ready and willing 
to co-operate with us in an en- 
deavor to solve the problem of 
efficient merchandising. 

The distribution of our food 
products, particularly by the re- 
tailer, has an important bearing 
on the high cost of living, and any 
effort that is put forth to work 
out this problem in an economic 
way will benefit the people as a 
whole. 

In co-operation with your or- 
ganization, the Federal Trade 
Commission will mail within the 
next thirty days to every manu- 
facturer and retail merchant in 
the United States a booklet out- 
lining the correct way of keeping 
his accounts. If the suggestions 
of the Commission are followed, 
the manufacturer and_ retailer 
will know what it costs him to 
manufacture and sell his goods. 

One of the difficulties with our 
manufacturers and merchants to- 
day is that they may be manu- 
facturing or selling, say, six dif- 
ferent products and making a 
profit on three of them, but on 
the other three losing ‘money. 
Every article sold should share its 
percentage of overhead, executive, 
accounting and selling expenses. 
It is the only safe way to con- 
duct a business. To reduce your 
overhead per unit of sales by han- 
dling a large volume of goods, on 
a part of which you are losing 
money, is not good business prac- 
tice. 

This method of doing business 
causes competitors to fail; par- 
ticularly small merchants and 
manufacturers, who have to com- 
pete with those who are making 
a substantial percentage of profit 
on part of their line and are com- 
peting unfairly with another line 
by cutting and demoralizing 
prices. 

Each article should bear its 
proportionate share of expense 
and yield a reasonable profit. The 
enormous financial death rate of 
retail merchants shows the neces- 
sity for, something helpful to this 
large class of. our business men. 
Competition in merchandising is 
becoming more and more keen. 
Practically no retailer can remain 
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Advertising Media 


Short Synopsis of Class, Circulation, 
Scope, Rates, &c. 


“The Bystander” 


IS THE MOST BRILLIANT BRITISH 
LIVE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


Advertisers Know This 


DO You! 
THE OBSERVER 


(Founded 1791) 
The Oldest and Leading Sunday Newspaper. 
Certified Net Sales Over 200,000 Weekly 
Advertisements $5.00 per s.c. inch 


22 Tudor Street - - London 











Pritish Advertisers whose articles appeal to 
the more moneyed classes have long since 
learned to look upon 


“The Sunday Times”’ 


as one of the.most valuable of the 
media at their disposal 


SUNDAY TIMES, London, England 
The weekly paper that is read by the business 
man and his wife. ESTABLISHED 1822 


All nega 










THE ILLUSTRATED 
Ox EKLY JOURNAL 
Sor GENTLEWOMEN 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


(Founded 1901) 

(The Magazine for Collectors, Illustrated) 
1, Duke Street, St. James S. W., London 
The Connoisseur has the largest sale by many 
times that of any similar magazine published 

Advertisement Rate $100 per page 
__ Specimen copy sent on application, 


LAND & WATER 


The 12-cent Illustrated 
with the largest sale. The thoughtful paper of 
the wealthy. Always on the list of discerning 
advertisers. AD OFFICE 
Empire House, Kingsway, London, Eng 











Specimen copy of any of the above publications 
with fuller particulars can be obtained a 
The Dorland —_ Agency for British Publi- 
cations, 366 Fi 


th Avenue, New York. 
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in business for a long period if 
his business is not conducted effi- 
ciently. 

It is an encouraging sign of 
the times that an organization like 
yours is devoting time, energy and 
money to assist the small mer- 
chant to improve his bookkeep- 
ing methods. This is a great 
piece of constructive work that 
will reflect credit on each and 
every member of your associated 
clubs. 

Government has _ complained 
about business. Business men 
have complained of the attitude 
of the Government toward busi- 
ness. Whatever justification there 
may have been in the past for 
such complaints, to-day there is a 
better understanding between Gov- 
ernment and business. Since bet- 
ter business methods usually. be- 
gin with better methods of cost 
accounting, scientific cost keeping 
becomes in a very definite sense 
the basis of our prosperity. The 
Government, through the Federal 
Trade Commission, by _ recom- 
mending the subject of costs to 
the business men of the country at 
this time, and offering to aid in 
the actual development of prop- 
er cost systems, is endeavoring 


.to do a constructive piece of 


work which is of the greatest im- 
portance. 


Hampton Out of American 
Tobacco Company 


Benj. B. Hampton has resigned as 
vice-president of the American Tobacco 
Company. Mr. Hampton has been as- 
sociated with this company since 1912. 
He was elected to the office of vice- 
president in September, 1913, and has 
had charge of the advertising on such 
well-known brands as Tuxedo, Bull Dur- 
ham and Lucky Strike Tobaccos, Omar, 
Sweet Caporal and Mecca Cigarettes, La 
Preferencia Cigars, and many others. 

At one time, previous to his active 
connection with the American Tobacco 
Company, Mr. Hampton handled its pub- 
licity through the Hampton Advertising 
Agency. Mr, Hampton recently became 
a director in the Vitagraph Company, 
and it is reported that hereafter he will 
devote most of his time to the moving- 
picture business. He remains, however, 
a director in the tobacco company. 

A. Penn, who has been with the 
firm for several years, succeeds Mr. 
Hampton. The advertising department 
is under the immediate supervision of 
the vice-president. 
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Directory of Britain’s Great Advertising 
Media 


Short Synopsis of Class, Circulation, Scope, Rates, &c. 





“ ” THE most fa- 
mous and most 
widely quoted 

humorous paper in the World. Wields won- 

derful power in political and social life, and 
is one of the essential British Institutions. 

Was the first high-class illustrated paper in 

London to stateand guarantee Net Sale, and 

is so far the only one in its class so to do. 

Advertising rates based on Net Sale, now 

in excess of 150,000. 10 Bouvcric Street, 

London, Eng. 


THE LARGEST NEWSPAPER SERIES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Hulton’s 6,000,000 Group 


Picture Papers, Daily Papers, Weekly Papers, 
Morning Papers, Evening Papers. 


THE HULTON COMPANY 
Daily Sketch Building London, England 





THE TATLER 


QUITE THE LEADING ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED SOCIETY PAPER. 
THE FAVORITE WITH ALL, 


Price Sixpence 





THE SPHERE 


NOW GREAT BRITAIN’S FOREMOST 
ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 


Compare it with any other week by week. 


Price Sixpence 





699. PASSING SHOW” 


is Britain’s two-cent weekly of clean humour, 
inted satire and clever cartoons,read only by 


Philip Emanuel 
Advt. Manager 


influential and refined people. Circulation now ODHAMS LIMITED 
over 190,000, but rate of $150 per page based on 94-95 Long Acre 


guaranteed NET Pain SALEs of 150,000 weekly. 


London, England 





TWO BRITISH INSTITUTIONS 


THE FIELD 


(Weekly, Price 6d.) 
The Standard Authority of the World on 
Travel, the Estate, the Country House a pe 
interests of the Country Gentleman. 


THE QUEEN 


(Weekly, Price 6d.) 
The Premier Lady’s Newspaper. The recognized 
authority on Social Matters, Fashions, andaeall the 
interests of the Educated Woman. 


Offices: Windsor House, Bream’ s Bldgs., London, England 





THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS 


THE OLDEST AND BEST ILLUSTRATED 
PAPER IN THE WORLD 


Office for Advertisements: 195 Strand, W.C. 


The Illustrated Sporting 


and Dramatic News 


THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN'S NEWSPAPER. 


Offices - - - 172 Strand, London 





THE SKETCH 


THE GREATEST TRIUMPH IN MODERN 
ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM 


Office for Advertisements: 195 Strand, London 





The Lady’s Pictorial 


THE LEADING LADY’S 
NEWSPAPER. 


Offices = - - 172 Strand, London 





Specimen copy of any of the above publications with fuller sail can be haiti 


from ihe Dorland Special Agency for British Publications, 366 Fifth Ave., New Y ork. 
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GLOBE FIRST 
IN BOSTON 


During the six months ending June 30, 
the four Boston papers having Daily and 
Sunday editions printed the following] ° 
total lines of advertising: . 


GLOBE 4,985,275| ; 



























2d Paper 4,616,490 | 
3d Paper 3,141,180 | 3 
4th Paper 2,778,975 | ‘ 
(The above totals include all the advertising appearing in f th 
the various papers) : 
i cla 
The net paid circulation of the | 
Daily and Sunday Globe -for the 
period (Jan. 1 to June 30, 1916)| a 
exceeded that of any other six! P 
months in the Globe’s history. | G 
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GLOBE 
FIRST 
In 


Automobile 
Advertising 


During the six months 
ending June 30, the total 
number of lines of automobile 
and accessory advertising 
printed in the four Boston 
papers having Daily and 
Sunday editions was: 


GLOBE 572,510 
2d Paper . 437,447 
3d Paper . 241,431 
4thPaper . 239,740 


Automobile advertisers use 
the Globe in Boston because 


| Globe advts. make sales. 
» Note the Globe’s lead in 


| classified advertising. 















FIRST 


In Want and 
Classified 
Advertising 


During the six months 
ending June 30, the total 
number of lines of want and 
classified advertising printed 
in the four Boston papers 
having Daily and Sunday 
editions was : 


GLOBE 296,280 


2d Paper . 128,241 
3d Paper . 56,159 
4thPaper . 50,863 


The Globe carries the want 
and classified business in 
Boston because of the 
excellent results it brings to 
its patrons. 





In considering the Boston field, 
always remember the great 
purchasing power of the Boston 


Globe’s clientele. 





































































The Story of Estey Organs 


First Developed by Advertising in Religious Papers, After an Interlude, 
the Third Generation of Esteys Is Using Their Space 


By J. A. Richards 


Of Jos. A. Richards & Staff, Inc., 
New York Independent, the Ob-. 


RGANS are not ‘automobiles, 
so that the big fact that 
more than 400,000 Estey organs 
have been made and sold will look 


pitifully small when compared 
with the Ford output for this 
year. 


But three generations of Esteys 
have worked on this product, and 
when the fact is realized that in- 
struments of music have been 
made with all the delicate adjust- 
ment for combinations and modu- 
lation, and that these instruments 
have been so made fhat thousands 
of them made many years ago are 
to-day responsive to the slightest 
touch in pitch, tone and harmony, 
the achievement of the making of 
400,000 such instruments is won- 
derful. 

The speaker was a boy when 
one day about noon his father 
came home to get his satchel and 
make a long journey from New 
York to Brattleboro, saying he 
was going up to see Deacon Estey, 
the man who had for some years 
been honestly making fine reed 
organs in the Green Mountain 
State, and who wanted more ex- 
tensively to advertise his product. 

Next morning, after a business 
conference, the benevolent, long- 
whiskered deacon of the Baptist 
church in Brattleboro took my 
father for a buggy ride through 
beautiful Brattleboro and left him 
at the depot to return to New 
York and start advertising on the 


broad theme that the “Estey 
Organ, the world over, was the 
best.” 


A BACKWARD GLANCE AT THE RE- 
LIGIOUS PRESS 


Of course, the homes and 
churches of the country were 
considered the market for these 
superior instruments. 

These were the days when the 

Portion of address, June 27, before 


Religious Press Meeting . the Phila- 
delphia Convention, A. A. C. of W. 
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New York 


server, the Christian Advocate, 
the Christian Union, the Exam- 
iner and Chronicle, the Evangelist, 
and a host of smaller periodicals 
throughout the country were ac- 
tual editorial forces, not only 
among church people but with the 
people at large in the body politic, 
wherever thoughtful men _ gath- 
ered. 

At that time Sunday-school 
periodicals, monthly and quar- 
terly, were beginning to be used 
throughout the churches of the 
land, and in plunged the Estey 
name to the attention of every- 
body who read his or her weekly 
religious paper or monthly Sun- 
day-school magazine or quarterly. 

These were the days when Mr. 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis frequently 
climbed three flights of stairs in 
the old building at the corner of 
Murray Street and Broadway, 
New York, to present the claims 
of the Tribune and Farmer to my 
father for the Estey advertising. 
These were the days when dapper 
Mr. Murphy used to offer the ex- 
clusive organ advertising right in 
the denominational Sunday-school 
publications of almost every sect 
that issued such teaching helps. 
As a result, the Brattleboro busi- 
ness increased and enlarged its 
facilities and shipped its organs, 
through missionaries and others, 
to every country on the globe. 

These were the days when the 
editorial in the religious paper 
was more influential in the public 
mind than the editorial of any of 
the newspapers save, perchance, 
such dailies as the New York 
Tribune and the Springfield Re- 
publican. 

To the influence of these re- 
ligious periodicals in extending 
the name and fame of the Estey 
Organ Company throughout the 
world, the Estey company of to- 
day makes profound and grateful 
acknowledgment. Here was a 
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genuine case of trade opportunity 
realized. 

These were the days when 
Henry Ward Beecher, Theodore 
L. Cuyler, Horace Greeley, Bayard 
Taylor, John G. Whittier, Ire- 
neus Prine, Henry M. Field, Dan- 
iel Curry and Lyman Abbott oc- 
cupied places on the staff of the 
religious press of New York, and 
led public opinion to such a de- 
gree that the policies of State and 
nation were often shaped by them. 

With such an influence on its 
readers as the religious press 
then had, it is no wonder that its 
advertising space was valuable, 
and that its honest advertisers 
were successful. 

But, there came another time; 
when slowly, almost imperceptibly 
but none the less surely, the’ in- 
fluence of the religious press de- 
clined. This was due to several 
causes; one, undoubtedly, was the 
birth of the monthly magazine; 
another the advance in material 
prosperity which, to a consider- 
able extent, lessened interest in 
spiritual reading, and again the 
reaction from the apparent neces- 
sity of praying the nation out of 
trouble, which necessity was in- 
dubitably recognized during war 
times. 

In the midst of their waning 
influence the proprietors of the 
religious papers did not seem to 
have the courage of their convic- 
tions. The number of readers fell 
off and instead of improving 
their papers, introducing illustra- 
tions and meeting, in any sense, 
the competition of the growing 
influence of the magazine and of 
the daily paper, the publishers on 
whom, to a very large extent, the 
Estey Organ Company and others 
were dependent for the right kind 
of publicity—under these circum- 
stances, I say, the publishers of 
teligious papers showed all too 
little enterprise, too little faith in 
their convictions. They began to 
do questionable things, such as to 
conceal the facts of their waning 
circulation, and to continue to 
take advertising at the same old 
tates, although they could not 
possibly give the advertisers 
Proper equivalent. Worst of all, 
they began to admit to their col- 
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umns such advertisements as 
many daily papers declined, and 
almost all the magazines which 
were corisidered reputable. The 
responsibility for this conduct, 
it is true, must be shared with 
unscrupulous advertising agents, 
but, after all, there was no 
excuse for the wholesale prostitu- 
tion of the religious press by 
fraudulent, catch-penny advertis- 
ers. 

The consequence was that the 
Estey Organ Company withdrew 
almost entirely from the religious 
press, and for a series of years 
were very infrequent users of its 
columns. 

It is true that at this time 
pianos, which had hitherto been 
high-priced instruments selling 
only to the very well-to-do, had 
been entering the homes of fami- 
lies in more moderate circum- 
stances. The increase of pros- 
perity induced many to desire this 


more costly instrument, and for , 


home use the reed organ was dis- 
placed by the piano, especially 
because of the cheap organs which 
were offered. 

Of course, a business built on 
values does not die, and while the 
Estey Organ Company withdrew, 
to a large extent, from the relig- 
ious press, it pushed its business 
in many other ways and found 
outlet for its organs in all the 
new territories of the world and 
Pag supplied churches and chap- 
els. 

Again, to meet the demand of 
the times, and to build adequately 
upon the splendid Estey name, 
the proprietors of the business 
then, Messrs. Julius J. Estey, son 
of the founder, and his brother- 
in-law, Governor Fuller, engaged 
in the manufacture of pianos, and 
ever since the Estey Piano Com- 
pany has been building a piano 
which is in every way worthy of 
the name it bears. 


THE “NEW CONSCIOUSNESS” OF THE 
RELIGIOUS PAPERS 


However, another era dawned 
and a new consciousness has been 
manifested among the religious 
papers, and we have no doubt 
that this is due in large measure 
to the influence of the motto of 
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THE 
BALTIMORE 
SUN 


Daily 
Circulation 


Growth 


Net Paid Circulation 
of The Daily Sun 
June, 1911-1916 


1911 
107,000 
1912 


128,000 


1913 


128,000 


1914 


133,000 


1915 











147,000 


1916 


164,000) 


The Sun is the only Balti- 
more Paper that continues 
to publish daily its net paid 
comparative circulation figures. 
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| the Associated Advertising Clubs 
; of the World. 

It is true that under the old 
régime, a good many of the old 
publications have gone down, or 
been absorbed, such as the New 
York Observer and the New York 
Evangelist, but the survivors are 
evidently animated by a new 
spirit, and a recognition of that 
new spirit was soon made by the 
Estey Organ Company in its ef- 
forts to reach the religious people 
all over the country in behalf, not 
only of its reed instruments but 
also of its pipe-organs. 

This pipe-organ development is 
the work of the third generation 
of Esteys, now familiarly called 
“the boys” by many of the old 
workmen in the shops at Brattle- 
boro, but “boys” who are men 
themselves, having sons in college. 

To-day the Estey Organ Com- 
pany is again at work in the re- 
ligious papers of the country, 
and gladly so. They are happy to 
acknowledge afresh their indebt- 
edness to the religious press in 
extending the name and fame of 
their business throughout the 
world. They confidently expect 
that the growth and progress of 
work in the religious field will 

attract advertisers more and more 
| in proportion as the editors of 

these papers have faith in their 
| papers and in the religious propa- 
| ganda for which they stand and 
| show their faith by making these 
| periodicals attractive from every 
| modern standpoint. 

Through all the period which 
| we might denominate the middle 
| ages, or darkness period, of re- 
| ligious-paper influence, some pa- 
| pers have stood out conspicuously 
| as exceptions, and it is a pleasure 
| for the speaker to acknowledge 
the splendid success of the Chris- 
| tian Herald and the Sunday 
| School Times in maintaining real 
interest and developing circulation 
| and charging a reasonable rate 





| and sticking to it, and refusing 
dishonest and questionable adver- 
tising. 
| ‘Along the route of honesty and 
confidence lies success for any re 
ligious paper with a true mission. 
A confident, helpful, scriptural 
editorial policy, combined with re- 
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sourceful, energetic business man- 
agement will soon secure for the 
religious press, at large, a very 
much greater acknowledgment on 
the part of advertisers, and doubt- 
less of the Estey Organ Company 
among the rest, because adver- 
tisers will use the columns of 
periodicals that pay, and the peri- 
odicals that pay are those that are 
read with absorbing interest and 
that are kept free of misleading 
advertisements. 


Grievances of Independent 
Tobacco Merchants 


Independent tobacco retailers have 
many grievances and numerous causes 
for complaint, one of the most poignant 
being the sale of staple merchandise to 
chain stores at jobbers’ prices. 

Inasmuch as the’ biggest chain-store 
system, by admission of its counsel_be- 
fore a committee of the Sixty-third Con- 
gress, did in 1913 about five per cent 
of the total tobacco business of the 
United States, it does seem as if the 
manufacturers who favor the five per 
cent as against the 95 per cent are com- 
mitting an injustice to the trade. 

This practice has greatly aided to ex- 
tinguish the independent, for if the five 
per cent are enabled to secure their 
standard supplies at a jobber’s discount 
they can very readily afford to continue 
their present practice of price-cutting 
and double and quadruple coupon-giving. 

If the independents are to ,be bullied 
into the belief that the biggest chain 
system is entitled to special consider- 
ation at the hands of the manufacturers, 
why should not the big wholesaler of to- 
bacco products merit a little consider- 
ation? 

lf big wholesalers could purchase at 
special prices, or rather at prices based 
upon quantity purchases, that very act 
would tend to reduce prices to the small 
independent retailer, for the big whole- 
saler would be placed upon a real com- 
petitive basis and would, possibly, sell at 
market prices rather than at list prices. 

Such an act on the part of the pro- 
ducing companies would re-create big 
distributing forces and the real competi- 
tive conditions would’ benefit the entire 
trade—Tobacco Record. 


L. H. Waldron With Detroit 
Agency 


Lewis H. Waldron, formerly of the 
Charles H. Fuller Company and other 
advertising agencies, has joined the 
Floing-McCormick Company of Detroit. 


E. $. Leonard With Motor 
Truck Company 

m8. Leonard, Detroit manager of 

the American Lithographing nog on 


has joined the Redden Motor Truck 
Company, of Detroit. 
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Growth 


Net Paid Circulation 
of The Sunday Sun 
June, 1911-1916 








1911 
60,000 
1912 


75,000 
1913 


77,000 | 


1914 


80,000 


"1915 


87,000 


1916 


95,000 


The Sun is the only Balti- 
more Paper that continues 
to publish daily its net paid 
comparative circulation. figures, 





























The Manufacturer, the Retailer and 
Branded Merchandise 


By Charles Coolidge Parlin 


Manager, 


Division of Commercial Research of Advertising Department, 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


HE manufacturer and the re- 

tailer represent two phases 
of the same selling problem—the 
problem of moving merchandise 
from the factory to the consumer. 
Sometimes these two factors in 
this great selling problem have 
been in conflict. Some manufac- 
turers, judged by their acts, have 
seemed to say: “We will put the 
power of national advertising be- 
hind our goods and the dealers 
will be forced to carry them. 
What care we whether the dealers 
be pleased with our margin of 
profit or with our selling methods, 
so long as they carry our goods.” 
Some retailers, on the other hand, 
by their acts have seemed to say: 
“We are the judges of what mer- 
chandise our community should 
buy. We will not be dictated to 
by the manufacturer. We will 
buy and sell what we please.” 

In this contest each has at- 
tained a certain measure of suc- 
cess. The manufacturer has 
created a powerful demand, has 
forced dealers to carry his line 
and has moved some of his prod- 
uct. Dealers, on the other hand, 
have persuaded patrons to take 
some of their private-brand goods 
in place of the manufacturers’ 
nationally advertised merchandise. 
Thus each has seemed to attain a 
success. As a matter of fact, 
neither has been really successful. 
They have divided a market which 
might have been held together 
for the profit of both. 

Manufacturers necessarily con- 
test among themselves to divide a 
market, and retailers also of 
necessity contest among them- 
selves in the division of a market. 
To be sure, the result of this con- 
test may be the development of 
the market so that there is an in- 
creased volume to divide, but 
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nevertheless the contest between 
manufacturers or between retail- 
ers is inevitably a contest for the 
division of a market, be it sta 
tionary or growing. But between 
manufacturers and retailers no 
such contest is essential; for each 
handles in turn the same mer- 
chandise and each may secure the 
whole; that is, manufacturers’ 
selling and retailers’ selling are 
fundamentally not antagonistic, 
but are simply two steps in the 
same selling problem. There may 
be some rivalry over the division 
of the profits, but over the mar- 
ket there should be no contest, 
for the interests of both demand 
that the market be held together. 


STRONG DEALERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS THROUGH ADVERTISING 


In the contest among manufac- 
turers those who adopt national 
advertising tend to gain the major 


portion of the market. In the 
contest among retailers those who 
unite their selling force to that 
of the manufacturers’ advertising 
are the ones who in turn tend to 
win the major portion of the re- 
tail market. That is, in a line 
where national advertising is ef- 
fectively used, the advertisers and 
those dealers who co-operate with 
the advertisers, secure the major 
portion of the market. Thus, na- 
tional advertising plus co-opera- 
tion between manufacturer and 
dealer make at the same time 
strong manufacturers and strong 
dealers. 

Let me illustrate first from the 
automobile industry: 

In the early days the dealer 
bought and sold whatever he 
pleased. If he were a bicycle man 
he looked over the mechanism of 
a car and said: “This is the best 
car; I will recommend it to my 
community.” 

If he were the nephew of a 
rich uncle, perhaps he went to 
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Amazing 
Advertising 
Gain 


of 366,434 lines for 


June (all issues) makes 


the total gain for the 
six months (1916) 
greater than the gain 
in the twe/ve months 


of 1915, the records 
being — 


12 oe 1 517,512 vi 
OMS 1 714,276 tine 


It Pays to Advertise in the 
Paper That Is Growing 
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Bilaciency in Buying 
- Your Printing 








md Catalog Advertisin 
pet df 
TICONDEROGA 
Special Magazine 











‘THIS booklet tells how to buy 
printing efficiently. It shows 
how a second color increases the 


attractiveness and selling power | 


of booklets and catalogs. And it 
demonstrates how you can afford 
to buy color printing, if you use 
Ticonderoga Special Magazine 
Paper. 

Our large volume of production, 
manufacturing economy, and 
nation-wide distribution enable 
us to sell Ticonderoga Special 
Magazine and Egg Shell Book 
Papers at very reasonable prices. 
Send us your name and address 
now for a copy of our interesting 
and helpful “Second Color” 
booklet, and for complete 
samples of our papers. 


TICONDEROGA 
PULP & PAPER CO. 

Y 200 Fifth Avenue 

New York City 
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New York, was entertained at the 
show and said: “This company 
is the best group of fellows; I 
will buy their product.” In either 
case he succeeded in moving the 
product on the strength of his 
own recommendation. 

But when the supply of cars 
caught up with the demand, the 
retailer found that he could no 
longer sell what his judgment dic- 
tated—he must sell what the con- 
sumer wanted. 

It is an interesting fact that if 
you were to visit a hundred dif- 
ferent cities and inquire in each 
city, “How do the automobile 
companies rank according to their 
volume of sales in this city?” when 
you returned and spread out your 
hundred different lists on the 
table before you, you would find 
they were nearly identical so far 
as the leading eight or ten cars 
are concerned. 

This means that the influences 
now selling automobiles are es- 
sentially national influences rather 
than local. 

The national influences are: 

1. The merit of the product. 

2. The strength of the national 
advertising. 

The efficiency of the sales 
organization, national and local. 

The local dealer is an: important 
factor. He performs important 
functions in finding prospects, 
closing contracts, rendering serv- 
ice, and in building for his com- 
pany a sound business reputation 
in his community. 

But the dealer, unless backed 
by a company that has a strong 
national reputation, cannot do 
justice to himself or to his com- 
pany. If the dealer could by his 
own efforts alone create sales, 
one car would be found to be 
strong in one community and a 
different car strong in another 
community. The fact that the 
same companies are strong in 
nearly all communities shows that 
a dealer, to secure results, needs 
the assistance of national influ- 
ences. 

To illustrate: In a certain ter- 
ritory a dealer sells 200 cars for 
a well-known company. He be- 
comes dissatisfied. He says to 
himself: “I took this agency 
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cars. I now sell 200, but the com- 
pany does not appreciate what I 
have done; they have cut my 
commission. I will show them 
what I- will do about it; I just 
will not sell their car, but will 
sell the. A B car, which has never 
been ‘sold in this territory.” 

But can the dealer sell 200 of 
the A B cars? By no means, for 
the day is past when a dealer, 
however strong he may be in his 
community, can sell any consid- 
erable number of cars of an un- 
known make. On the other hand, 
the company may be able to find 
another man who will sell 200 of 
its cars in that territory; for if 
it is possible to sell 200 cars at 
list price in a territory, it pre- 
sents a retail opportunity that will 
look attractive to a capable man 
with capital. That does not mean, 
however, that any man whom they 
make their dealer will move their 
quota of cars. By no means; the 
manufacturer to reach his maxi- 
mum sales in any city -needs a 
strong, alert, and _ resourceful 
dealer. 


CO-OPERATION OF DEALER REQUIRED 


The dealer who sits quietly 
down and lets national advertis- 
ing alone sell cars misses a great 
opportunity. National advertising 
to be effective needs dealer co- 
operation. The dealer who works 
aggressively but neglects to take 
full advantage of the national ad- 
vertising also misses an oppor- 
tunity. Dealer efforts to be effect- 
ive need the assistance of national 
advertising. But the dealer who 
links together his own sales effort 
and national advertising cashes in 
on his opportunities. The com- 
bination of aggressive local ef- 
forts and strong national adver- 
tising is the power that to-day 
sells motor cars. 

This combination of powerful 
national advertising and strong 
local dealer’s support which has 
produced such spectacular suc- 
céss in the automobile field is 
operating powerfully throughout 
the field of general merchandise. 
In all lines of merchandise the 
success of the manufacturer and 
the retailer are indissolubly linked 
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POWER 


in a circulation 
made up of 
readers who 
subscribe 
because the 
subject of a 
magazine is 
one they like. 
The subscribers of 
THE THEATRE 
Magazine pay its 
high price because 
they like its subject. 
Readers of THE 
THEATRE are neces- 
sarily intelligent. 
And the intelligent 
are willing to pay 
for value. 
200,000 intelli- 


gent persons read 
THE THEATRE. 


Don’t forget it when 
you make up your list. 


THE THEATRE 


Magazine 
Paul Meyer, Ado. Mgr. 


6 East 39th St. 
New York City 

















together. To the greatest success 
of either the success of the other 
is necessary. The key to the na- 
tional merchandising situation is 
not predominance of the manu- 
facturer over the retailer, or vice 
versa, but the co-operation of the 
two. 

In our department-store investi- 
gation, we asked, 394 merchants 
their attitude toward carrying na- 
tionally advertised goods. Sixty- 
seven per cent of the replies were 
favorable, 27 per cent unfavor- 
able, 6 per cent neutral. In our 
food-product investigation, we 
asked 162 merchants their attitude 
toward handling nationally adver- 
tised lines; 63 per cent of the 
replies were favorable, 27 per 
cent unfavorable, 10 per cent 
neutral. 

In spite of the similarity of 
the figures we have never attached 
any considerable importance to 
these percentages. In the first 
place the inquiries were made 
chiefly among large merchants, 
and hence chiefly among those 
whose attitude was least likely to 
be: friendly. Had the inquiry 
been distributed among the vari- 
ous sizes of department stores 
and groceries in proportion to 
their number in the industry, the 
per cent favorable in each case 
would doubtless have _ been 
greater. 

In the second place the differ- 
ence between a favorable and an 
unfavorable reply was frequently 
merely the difference between an 
affirmative and a negative state- 
ment of the same viewpoint. One 
dealer says, “I am pleased to 
carry those lines of nationally 
advertised goods that bear a suffi- 
cient margin of profit.” Another 
says, “I do not like to carry na- 
tionally advertised goods that do 
not bear a satisfactory margin of 
profit.” Obviously these two men 
have substantially the same atti- 
tude. Both of them are testing 
advertised lines on the basis of 
their profitableness. Men of this 
type appear to comprise the great 
majority of dealers in all lines. 

Still another element sometimes 
enters. It is only human for a 
man to emphasize in his own mind 
the part that his private brand 
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has played in building up his busj- 
ness. .Hence, it sometimes. hap- 
pens that the opinion of a pro- 
prietor.on the importance of his 
private brand is not confirmed by 
an inspection of the stock carried 
in the store. As one merchant 
frankly put it, “I do not care to 
express to you my attitude on 
carrying branded merchandise, 
for if I did, and then you made a 
tour of my store you would find 
I was in much the same position 
as the man who said he never 
bought advertised goods, but on 
inspection was discovered to be 
clothed from hat to shoes in ad- 
vertised goods.” 


EXCEPTIONAL STORES 


There are, to be sure, some 
large merchants who are so defi- 
nitely committed to their own 
brands that they will promote 
them even though a larger net 
profit might be made through ad- 
vertised lines. These merchants, 
although few in number, are con- 
spicuous by their size and their 
attitude is noticed by other mer 
chants, by manufacturers, and of 
ten by consumers and is frequentl 
taken to be the attitude of al! 
But these stores are exceptional. 
They are exceptional in size, buy- 
ing power and ability to put over 
their private brands. 

It is somewhat surprising to 
find what a small per cent of the 
total business these stores really 
do. The five largest department 
stores in the country do together, 
in round numbers, approximately 
$100,000,000 in all lines, of which 
perhaps two-thirds is in textile 
lines; i. ¢., they do less than five 
per cent of the textile business 
of the country. 

After the volume of the five. 
largest stores is taken out there 
is still left $2,000,000,000 business 
in dry-goods and ladies’ ready-to- 
wear in the country. The manu- 
facturer who bases his merchan- 
dising method upon the attitude of 
a small number of exceptionally 
large stores is obviously making 
a mistake. He should base his 
merchandising upon the attitude 
of the great multitude of smaller 
stores that in the aggregate move 
(Continued on page 93) 
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ON the two following pages we illustrate 

our new and enlarged home, one of the 
most modern and complete printing establish- 
ments. in the world devoted exclusively to 
high-class printed advertising. 


Over 150,000 square feet devoted to pro- 
ducing the three modern printing processes — 


1. Celortupe 


2. Oectse 
8. “{RojSypEUES 


A well-known advertising manager says: — 


“To have an absolutely unbiased opin- 
ion as to the process best adapted to 
any particular job, one should consult 
an unbiased expert.” 


Therefore, inasmuch as we employ prac- 
tically every modern printing process, we 
naturally would give an unbiased opinion as 
to the best method suited to a certain job of 
printing contemplated. 


Consult us. 


IEGENSTEINER COLORTYPE (0 


COLORTYPE OFFSET & ROTO GENORE,, as gh a 
JACKSON BOULVD & RACINE AVE. 
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ES the REGENSTEINER COLORTYPE 
CO. is the only firm in the entire West 
having at its command the three modern 
printing processes and this advantage can be 
readily appreciated by the buyer of printed ad- 
vertising who desires to get the proper kind of 
counsel and service on his printing problems. 


1. Cvlortype 


The top notch color 
printing process for illus- 
trating merchandise in 
actual colors. 


Has revolutionized the 
selling methods of a large 
variety of merchandise. 
Also is the ideal process 
for reproducing oil paint- 
ings and other works of art. 


2. O&eset, 


A comparatively new 
process enabling us to print 
on rough and uncoated 
paper stock of great 
strength, giving color work 
the actual appearance of 
water color and black and 
white illustrations a genu- 
inely artistic and “velox” 
finish effect. Our many 
years of colortype experi- 
ence have been used to 
great advantage in pro- 
ducing the finest kind- of 
offset work. (Reproduc- 
tion of building on two 
foregoing pages a speci- 
men of the offset process. ) 


8. SRofoyRaNa 


Latest and greatest of all 
ate printing processes. 

A wonderful step forward 
in modern printing. We 
Have now perfected this 
process so it is beyond the 
experimental stage and 
have successfully used it 
for pictorial as well as 


commercial purposes, 


Specimens of our work and estimates can 
be had upon request. 


Write us—right now. 


KEGENSTEINER (OLORTYPE (0. | 


COLORTYPE OFFSET & ROTOGRAVURE | es: 
JACKSON BOULVD & RACINE AVE. Oo. 














the major portion of his product. 

The small merchant: sometimes 
makes the mistake of following 
the leadership of the great city 
store. “I am like Blank Store,” 
said a small merchant. “I prefer 
to handle my own brands.” That 
man has failed to realize the in- 
herent difference between the big 
stores and himself. The big stores, 
with their prestige and buying 
power, can do things quite beyond 
the possibilities of the small 
store. The small merchant who 
-tries to imitate them invites dis- 
aster. 

These big stores did not be- 
come great because they pushed 
their private brands. They were 
established and grew great before 
national advertising became a 
powerful factor. In a day when 
practically all merchandise was 
bought on the reputation of the 
dealer they established a demand 
for their goods and grew great. 

The leadership thus won has 
since been maintained. This has 
been possible because the great 
bulk of department-store trade 
has remained in lines that have 
not yet been dominated by na- 
tional advertising. In these lines 
the consumer must still buy on 
the prestige of the store, and 
these lines, therefore, furnish a 
foundation for a _private-brand 
business. But more and more it 
is becoming apparent that in 
those lines where national adver- 
tising has been effectively . used 
it is to the interest of these, as 
of other stores, to co-operate with 
the national advertiser. 

In the first place, a store that 
seeks a quality reputation must 
play the game fairly. If to-day 
a customer inquires for an ad- 
vertised brand and is told that 
the store does not carry it but 
has a substitute which is as good 
or better, and to-morrow is told 
the same thing in regard to an- 
other line, and the third day the 
same thing in regard to still an- 
other, the customer is likely to 
feel that there are two standards 
of quality: a department-store 
standard and an advertised stand- 
ard. Between the two she may 
drift away from the private- 
brand store and give more and 
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more custom to the store that 
carries advertised brands. 

In the second place, these 
stores draw trade from a consid- 
erable distance, and if they wish 
to hold this up-State trade they 
must sell what this trade de- 
mands, viz., the merchandise ad- 
vertised in the leading magazines. 

More important than either of 
these, the store must attain a 
maximum volume, and maximum 
volume can be attained only by 
selling the merchandise that peo; 
ple want. Where a definite con- 
sumer-demand is created for a 
line it is poor policy for a store 
to attempt to go against the cur- 
rent. 

But can a new merchant to-day 
emulate the example of the large 
private-brand stores? Can he 
start where they started, grow as 
they grew and attain such leader- 
ship as they possess? Probably 
not. 

There are two ways to estab- 
lish a retail business. One is to 
found it on private brands and 
sell on the reputation of the 
store. The development of a 
business in this way is at best 
slow, involving hard and persist- 
ent effort, if, indeed, the day be 
not already past when a new 
mercantile establishment can be 
founded on private-brand mer- 
chandise and within a decade at- 
tain leadership in a city’s retail 
business. The other method is 
to found a business on the selling 
of branded merchandise. This 
leads more quickly to volume and 
to a profitable basis. 

If the quickest way to establish 
a business to-day is with adver- 
tised lines, evidently the quickest 
way to expand an existing busi- 
ness is also in pushing nationally 
branded merchandise, and the 
surest way to hold existing vol- 
ume against the attacks of com- 
petitors is also in vigorous sell- 
ing of those lines. For the store 
that wants to become great, and 
for the store that is determined 
to remain great, nationally. ad- 
vertised merchandise offers the . 
best foundation for success. 

Yet objections are sometimes 
raised to the selling of adver- 
tised lines. A majority of 
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those who objected to nationally 
advertised lines objected on the 
ground of the margin of profit. 

A store is apt to judge the net 
profit of a line by comparing it 
with the store’s average cost of 
doing business. This means that 
a merchant’s attitude toward na- 
tionally advertised lines will vary 
with his own cost of doing busi- 
ness. Whenever, for any reason, 
a store’s cost of doing business 
is high, the store is likely to be 
unfriendly to advertised lines; 
and when, for any reason, a 
store’s cost of doing business is 
low, it is likely to be friendly. 

Store costs in department-store 
lines vary according to four fac- 
tors: 

1. The size of the city. In gen- 
eral, the larger the city the higher 
the cost, varying in the East from 


liberal credit and carries more 
display goods. 

4. The attitude of the store 
toward advertised lines. The 
more friendly the store the lower 
the costs. For the selling of ad- 
vertised lines tends to increase 
volume and to lessen costs. The 
merchant with a high cost is apt 
to say, “My costs are so high 
that I cannot afford to sell ad- 
vertised lines.” Let us illustrate: 
A certain article bears a gross 
profit of thirty per cent. A store 
in a minor city with a cost of 
twenty per cent would make ten 
per cent net, on, perhaps, three 
turns, or thirty per cent on the 
capital used. A store in a larger 
city with a cost of twenty-five per 
cent might make five per cent on 
six turns, or thirty per cent on 
the capital used. But if a store 





COST OF RETAIL BUSINESS 


Including Corporation Salaries, Buying Expenses and Freight. 
Middle West Pacific Coast and 
East and South Mountain States 
Range Average Range Average Range Average 
er cent er cent Per cent 
3 26% 


28-34 31 
28% 


Cities 
600,000 Up 


200,000 to 600,000 22-2 24 , 
: 22 i 3 25-32 


2,000 to 10,00 17-2 20 20-27 
Rural - 17 15-25 
N. B. Freight to Pacific Coast amounts to about 3 per cent and to the Moun- 


tain States, 4 per cent of the sales. 





an average cost of twenty per 
cent in places under 10,000 to an 
average cost of 26% per cent in 
major Cities. 

2. The distance from the mar- 
ket. The greater the distance the 
higher the cost. Stores in the 
Central West and South run 
about one per cent higher than 
in the East, and on the Pacific 
Coast 6% to seven per cent 
higher. About half of this dif- 
ference is due to freights—which 
are included in the cost figures. 
The rest is due partly to carry- 
ing charges, the merchants being 
obliged to carry larger stocks, and 
partly to higher wages, greater 
delivery expenses, etc. 

3. The grade of merchandise. 
In general, the higher the grade 
of merchandise the higher the 
cost, for the high-grade store 
frequently has a more expensive 
building and fixtures, more exten- 
sive store services, gives more 


had a cost of thirty per cent, how 
many turns would be necessary 
in order for the store to make 
anything? The merchant thus 
argues that he cannot afford to 
carry advertised lines because of 
the narrow margin of profit. But, 
in turn, because the store does 
not carry advertised lines, its vol- 
ume of business tends to be re- 
stricted and its costs therefore 
tend to be higher. Thus the ar- 
gument works itself around in a 
circle, and private brands, re- 
stricted volume and high costs 
tend to be linked together, while 
advertised brands and low costs 
are a congenial pair. 

Certainly, one cannot criticize 
a merchant for testing an adver- 
tised line on the basis of margin 
of profit. He is in the business 
for profit and it is not only his 
privilege, but his duty, to test 
every line to determine whether 
it contributes to his profits. But 
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in this test the store’s average 
cost of doing business is not an 
infallible measuring-rod. 

We asked above if a store’s 
cost were thirty per cent, how 
many turns an article bearing a 
gross of thirty per cent must get 
in order to make any net profit 
whatever. The answer is that if 
the merchant can get enough 
turns, there may be considerable 
net profit in handling a line at 
no more than his average cost of 
doing business. 


TURNOVER MUST BE TAKEN INTO 
ACCOUNT 


The wholesale grocer is_per- 
haps the clearest example of this 
merchandising phenomenon. Let 
us take a wholesale grocer with 
an average cost of seven per cent. 
Suppose that he is selling sugar 
at five per cent and tea at twelve 
per cent. If he were to apply 


his average cost of doing busi- 
ness to these lines he might call 
his salesmen together and say, 
‘Do not take any more orders 
for sugar than you can help. We 
lose two per cent on all the sugar 


which you sell. But push tea. 
That is where we make our 
profits. We make five per cent 
on all the tea you sell.” 

But a wholesale grocer who 
makes such an argument makes 
two mistakes. 

First, he makes a mistake on 
sugar. The stock turns more than 
thirty times a year, and he uses 
no sales effort to get orders. It, 
therefore, does not cost him 
seven per cent to Sell sugar, nor 
does it cost five per cent; and if 
he can get five per cent, a con- 
siderable part of his net profit 
is made by selling sugar at two 
per cent below his average cost 
of doing business. 

As a matter of fact, the whole- 
sale grocer more frequently sells 
Sugar at three per cent. Consid- 
ering the frequent turns of the 
Sugar and the ease of sale, with 
an average cost of seven per cent, 
some wholesalers probably break 
even at three per cent—that is, 
break even selling an article at 
less than half their average cost 
of doing business. 

Second, he makes a mistake on 


‘obtained by 


tea. His tea stock turns less 
than twice and he puts the very 
best efforts of the salesmen on 
pushing tea. It costs him, there- 
fore, more than seven per cent 
to sell tea; in fact, it costs more 
than twelve per cent and he is 
actually losing money selling tea 
at five per cent above his average 
cost of doing business. 

That is, an average cost of do- 
ing business is a mechanical thing, 
averaging things 
that are necessarily above, against 
other things that are necessarily 
below. The store’s average, 
therefore, is an unsafe measure 
by which to judge the profit of 
an individual line. 

Not only do costs of selling 
vary according to lines, but they 
vary according to brands within a 
line. An advertised brand on 
which quicker turns can be made 
and which will move with less 
sales effort costs less to sell than 
its competitive unknown brand of 
slow turns requiring vigorous 
pushing. In general, any brand 
that approaches the tea proposi- 
tion is likely to be sold at a loss, 
although it bears a margin of sev- 
eral points above the average cost 
of doing business, and any brand 
that approaches the sugar propo- 
sition can be sold at a profit at 
or even below the store’s cost of 
doing business. 

The first problem for the re- 
tailer to determine, then, is not 
what brand bears the longest 
margin over the store’s cost of 
doing business, but, rather, what 
line, considering its rapidity of 
turn and ease of sale, bears the 
longest net margin over its own 
sales expense. 

The average retailer is in the 
position of a certain mill that 
manufactured four products and 
made no money. Upon analysis 
it was found that on one product 
of large volume this mill made 
money; on the other three, of 
smaller volume, but apparently 
higher price, it lost money. So 
the retailer, if he will make a 
close analysis of his business, will 
find that he is making most of 
his money on lines which give 
him larger volume, quick turns 
and ease of sales, and, in turn, 
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is dissipating these profits by try- 
ing to sell lines that have large 
margins, but which have small 
volumes, slow turns and require 
strong sales effort to move. 


SELLING ADVERTISED GOODS IN- 
CREASES VOLUME OF SALES 


The second problem is volume. 
Volume is just as important as 
margin. For net profits are ob- 
tained by multiplying margin by 
volume, and in any multiplica- 
tion the two factors are equally 
important. Three times five and 
five times three give the same 
result. So it is in merchandising. 

To illustrate: In handling one 
line a merchant gets a net mar- 
gin of fifteen per cent on $1,000 
of business, or a total of $150. 
On another line he gets a net 
margin of ten per cent on a vol- 
ume of $2,000, or a net profit of 
$200—that is, the loss of five per 
cent in margin is more than offset 
by the increased volume. That 
the merchant gets ten per cent 
instead of fifteen per cent is a 
matter of no consequence. The 
important fact is that he gets fifty 
dollars more in real cash. The 
thing the merchant wants is net 
profits; not profits in a percent- 
age figure to look at, but profits 
in real dollars in the bank, and 
the amount that each article con- 
tributes to the bank account is 
determined by the margin over 
its own selling cost multiplied by 
its volume. 

To illustrate just how this 
works out in merchandising let 
us take an elementary merchan- 
dising unit, a small corner gro- 
cery, and see what the funda- 
mental retail problem is. Let us 
suppose $200 a week is coming 
in and $35 a week is going out 
as expense—a cost of 17% per 
cent, a gross of twenty per cent, 
with 2% per cent vanishing in 
wastage and petty thieving. The 
grocer says: “How can I make 
money? There are some lines on 
which I get more than twenty per 
cent—I will push those lines.” 
But in the attempt to do this he 
drives customers away, and, while 
he increases his margin of profit, 
he diminishes his volume and is 
no better off than before. 


If this dealer is really smart 
he will recognize the futility of 
seeking a longer margin and will 
ask: “Is there not some other 
way in which one may make 
money? I have $200 a week 
coming in and $35 a week ex- 
pense. If, without increasing my 
expense, I could sell anything 
over $200 a week, the entire gross 
profit on anything above $200 
would be net. If I could sell 
$300 of merchandise without in- 
creasing the expense I would have 
twenty per cent on an extra $100, 
all of which would be profit. 
That is, I would have $20 a week 
net.” 

But how can the dealer get 
greater volume without increasing 
his expense? First, he must sell 
what people want. When national 


advertising has been used, people. 


want advertised lines. Second, 
he must keep the kind of store 
that they want—neat, clean, san- 
itary—and give them the kind of 
service they are willing to pay 
for. By doing this he may get 
the extra $100 of trade. 

But when he has obtained the 
increased volume, the problem is: 
How can he hold his expense at 
$35? Light, heat, rent, telephone 
may all be the same, but he must 
speed up his selling. He now 
finds that he has no time to push 
anybody’s brand—his own, the 
jobber’s or the manufacturer’s. 
The only thing he has to do is 
to sell that which most readily 
sells itself and most certainly de- 
velops repeat customers. That is, 
he finds it to his interest to take 
advantage of the manufacturers’ 
advertising and aggressively sell 
whatever is demanded. 

This is quite as true of the big 
grocer as it is of the small one. 
Wherever you find that a store 
has overcome the tendency of the 
grocery trade to scatter, and has 
concentrated under a single roof 
a considerable percentage of a 
city’s business in food products, 
you will find that store to be sell- 
ing what people want. It sells, 
to be sure, a large quantity of 
unbranded ‘staples, such as pota- 
toes—perhaps some private- -brand 
goods in lines where advertising 
has been little used as in canned 
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vegetables—but the striking fea- 
ture of that store is the fact that 
its shelves look like an exhibi- 
tion-room for advertised brands. 
Practically all brands for which 
definite consumer-demand has 
been created are displayed and 
cheerfully sold. 

In the department-store lines, 
too, branded merchandise is also 
a powerful factor, but its impor- 
tance in business-building has 
been somewhat obscured: first, by 
the fact that in many important 
lines handled by the department 
stores no dominant national ad- 
vertising has been used, and, sec- 
ond, by the fact that many of 
the existing department stores de- 
veloped their business before na- 
tional advertising became a strong 
factor in any of their lines. 

But to-day whenever you find 
a department store rapidly in- 
creasing its volume, however vig- 
orously that store may be pushing 
its private brands in lines not 
dominated by national advertis- 
ing, and however much value the 
proprietor may attach to the in- 
fluence of the store name, yet, 
upon inspection, you will almost 
invariably find that in those lines 
where national advertising has be- 
come a dominant force, the store 
is selling advertised merchandise. 
The attitude of these stores was 
expressed by the proprietor of a 
department store which has cap- 
tured an exceptionally high per- 
centage of its city’s business: “We 
sell what people want. In those 
lines where they want advertised 
goods we would be foolish to try 
to sell them anything else.” 

But the merchants who recog- 
nize the power of national adver- 
tising sometimes complain of the 
way the power is used by the 
advertiser. In lines of exclusive 
agency one frequently hears a 
merchant say, “If I link my fate 
with that of a manufacturer and 
spend my money and efforts to 
develop his line, what assurance 
have I that he will not some day 
transfer the business which I 
helped him to build to one of 
my competitors?” And one some- 
times hears a merchant say, “A 
manufacturer is arbitrary; he de- 
mands that I buy a certain quan- 


tity; he dictates selling methods, 
and he narrows my margin of 
profit.” 


AIM AT GOOD UNDERSTANDING WITH 
DEALERS 


The manufacturer who would 
build a great business should 
found it upon fair and courteous 
treatment of his dealers. Na- 
tional advertising is a great 
power. So, also, is the influence 
of the dealer. That which makes 
maximum success is not the one 
or the other, but the combination 
of the two. : : 

The essential basis for a closer 
co-operation between manufac- 
turer and retailer is better mu- 
tual understanding. Manufac- 
turers and retailers have fre- 
quently failed to understand each 
other’s motives and methods, and 
without mutual understanding, 
that co-operation which is essen- 
tial to the highest success of each 
cannot be attained. 

The purpose of this address is, 
therefore, to appeal both to man- 
ufacturers and to retailers to 
make a closer study of the prob- 
lems which they have in common. 

To the manufacturer we say: 
The average retailer is a fair- 
minded business man. He is 
building his own business on a 
basis of fair and courteous treat- 
ment of his customers, and as a 
buyer he naturally expects some 
of the consideration which he, as 
a_ seller, is accustomed to give. 
He wants to make money, and 
the sum total of his profits is 
simply the sum total of the profits 
of his individual lines. In fair- 
ness to himself, if he handles 
your line he needs to make money 
on it; i. e., he needs a margin 
above the cost of selling your 
line. He needs to have confi- 
dence that your merchandise is 
right and that he can safely rec- 
ommend it to his customers. He 
needs to have confidence in your 
business methods and to feel as- 
sured that he can depend upon 
you to treat him squarely. 

To urge manufacturers to ex- 
tend fair treatment is superfluous, 
for the average manufacturer 
means to do fairly by the retail 
trade. As we see it, mistakes of 
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manufacturers in their relations 
with retailers are due not to ill 
intentions, but to lack of under- 
standing of conditions. 

Upon manufacturers, therefore, 
we urge: make a study of the re- 
tail conditions surrounding your 
lines ; get first-hand knowledge of 
what it costs to sell your lines 
—not only what average retail- 
store costs are, not only what it 
costs to sell the line in which 
you operate, but also what it costs 
to handle your particular brand; 
and, besides this, make a study 
of the attitude of merchants to- 
ward your products and your 
methods. 


URGES INTENSIVE STUDY OF 
PROBLEMS 


A manufacturer with a large 
output can well afford to employ, 
in connection with his sales or 
advertising department, a capable 
analyst to make an_ intensive 
study of his retail problems. 

But whether a special-research 
man be employed or whether the 
regular sales machinery be used, 
we urge that such a study of re- 
tail conditions be instituted. And 
we especially urge that wherever 
this is done the sales manager, 
the advertising manager and the 
manufacturer himself get out in- 
to the field and do enough per- 
sonal work properly to interpret 
and understand the reports of 
salesmen and research men. The 
mistake should not be made of 
talking with one or two men ‘in 
major cities and feeling that the 
story is obtained. Any manufac- 
turer or sales manager who de- 
sires first-hand knowledge of the 
selling conditions which he must 
meet should talk with merchants, 
both large and small, in cities of 
various sizes and types. If he 
has a product that is subject to 
sectional variation he should con- 
duct his inquiry over sufficient 
area to get a truly national vi- 
sion. A manufacturer or sales 
manager who will give a month 
of his own time to earnest field 
study of jobbing and retailing 
conditions that are affecting his 
problem will be amply repaid in 
the better understanding that will 
enable him to secure dealer- 
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co-operation on a firmer basis, 

Upon dealers we likewise urge: 
make a closer study of your prob- 
lems. You say that the margin 
of profit on branded merchandise 
is too small. But is it? Do you 
know? You say to the manu- 
facturer that there is not suffi- 
cient margin above your average 
cost of doing business. But that 
is not to the point. The question 
is: How much margin does it 
bring you above cost of selling 
the particular brand? We urge 
you to make a study of the cost 
of selling each of the important 
lines and brands of branded mer- 
chandise; the amount of capital 
used; the frequency of the turn; 
the amount of sales effort ex- 
pended; the total volume of busi- 
ness acquired. On the basis of 
these individual figures, if you 
find that a manufacturer of a 
branded line is not leaving you 
sufficient margin to net you a 
reasonable profit, you will then 
be in a position to go to him 
with your facts and demonstrate 
that the margin of his line is not 
sufficient; and in such an appeal 
I have no doubt that you would 
find the manufacturer fair. If, 
on the other hand, those figures 
show that you are making money 
on the handling of the manufac- 
turer’s branded lines, you will, 
of course, not be so unfair as 
to expect the manufacturer to 
leave you unreasonable margins 
of profit on his line in order that 
you may have a surplus to dissi- 
pate in pushing unprofitable lines 
in which he has no interest. 

From our own study we are 
convinced that it is more profit- 
able to push advertised lines that 
are good sellers than it is to at- 
tempt to push slower-selling lines, 
even though they have longer 
margins. 


RETAILERS NEED NOT DECIDE FOR A 
“PIG IN A POKE” 


But we do not ask you to ac- 
cept our. conclusions—partly be- 
cause you may think us preju- 
diced, but more particularly be- 
cause the truth of this statement 
will be very much more real to 
you if you determine it for your- 
selves. We urge upon you, there- 
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fore, in all earnestness a careful 
study of the costs, the profits and 
the problems of selling branded 
merchandise. If the study of all 
the leading brands seems to in- 
volve too much bookkeeping ef- 
fort, select some typical adver- 
tised brands and make a careful 
study of the costs of selling these 
brands in comparison with the cost 
of selling their competitive unad- 
vertised brands. We believe that 
the merchant who will make such 
a study will feel well repaid, for 
it will give him an understand- 
ing that will enable him to co- 
operate efficiently and _whole- 
heartedly with the manufacturer 
of advertised merchandise. He 
will find that through co-opera- 
tion lies the best road to profits, 
and that in co-operation he loses 
nothing of his prestige or dignity 
as a merchant, but that, on the 
contrary, he gains in power and 
prestige in his community. 

A dealer sometimes says: “If 
I handle advertised lines I be- 
come only a slot-machine. I am 
not a real merchant at all.” That 
man has misunderstood the defini- 
tion of a merchant. He thinks 
that a merchant is a student of 
merchandise who should judge 
and determine what his commu- 
nity should buy. But if he looks 
up the definition of a merchant 
he will find that a merchant is a 
man who buys and sells—not a 
student of merchandise, but a 
student of human wants. The 
study of human wants, by the 
way, is a far more interesting and 
more important task than the 
study of merchandise, for mer- 
chandise comprises only material 
things, while the study of human 
wants involves the most interest- 
ing of all human studies—that of 
man himself. 

Upon manufacturers and retail- 
ers, therefore, we urge a closer 
study of the selling problems, 
confident that out of such study 
will come a vision of a commu- 
nity of interests and a conviction 
that the success of both is de- 
pendent upon the success of each, 
and that the tie that can bind 
manufacturers and retailers to- 
gether into a mutually profitable 
union is branded merchandise. 
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Filling the “Valleys” in the 
Printing Business 


One of the troubles of the printing 
business is its ‘“‘made-to-order” feature. 
Every job is made according to different 
spoummeanent. That is why sometimes 
the ~ is rushed to death and at other 
times the presses yawn for work. 

In .such slack periods it is well to 
print matter so planned that you can 
sell it to a variety of firms, 

For example, why not a_ four-page 
folder, or a sixteen-page booklet on the 
“Safety First’? movement, and sell it to 
accident insurance companies, transpor- 
tation and industrial corporations, étc.? 
Why not a booklet, or several, on the 
use of books, and sell it to booksellers? 

Why not a booklet on “Why I Should 
Belong,” and sell it to associations, 
lodges, etc. The booklet should feature 
the benefits of belonging to some organ- 
ization and could be used to overcome 
the chronic trouble of keeping old mem- 
bers enthused and enlisting new ones. 
It could be general in its nature, fea- 
turing the particular association on the 
back cover. 

We can take the whole gamut of hu- 
man needs—food, shelter, clothing, etc.— 
and build booklets on them, available 
for a large variety of lines of business. 

Take, for example, a booklet with the 
~~ to Be Happy Though Mar- 
ried. 

The florist could use it, showing that 
a “nosegay a day keeps divorce away.” 

The restaurant could use it, showing 
that the married man should relieve his 
wife at least once a week from the task 
of eating her own cooking. 

The summer or the winter resort man 
could use it, to point out that every man 
should give himself a vacation once a 
year, by sending his wife away on a va- 
cation. 

The modiste could use it, showing 
that an elastic wardrobe for the wife 
wards off domestic clouds. 

The telephone company could use it, 
showing that a daily message when away 
from home keeps romance alive. 

The cigar man could use it, showing 
wives how to surprise their husbands 
with cigars that are really smokable. 

The shoe man, showing wives what 
slippers mean to husbands. 

he furniture man, showing wives 
how to furnish the lion’s den, how easy 
chairs are also a way to a man’s heart, 
etc. 

This is just an outline of the inex- 
haustible possibilities of such a booklet, 
or of the subject: Time forbids enlarg- 
ing it—C. R. Lippman, before the 
Graphic Arts Session of the Philadelphia 
Convention, A. A. C. of W. 





Tire Company After Dealers 


The Rubber Products Company, Bar- 
berton, Ohio, manufacturer of Strong- 
hold tires, is confining its advertising to 
trade papers, chiefly to secure more 
dealers, and to local work to back up 
dealers already secured. General publi- 
cations, it is stated, will not be used for 
an indefinite period. 






















































A Clean-up of Fake Advertising 
Cures a Sick Newspaper 


The Story of a New York Daily’s Fight to “Come Back” 


By Richard H. Waldo 


Of the New York Tribune 


ACING the problem of pro- 
ducing an efficient news- 
paper, the publisher who under- 
stands his task will reduce ‘it to 
as simple elements as did Presi- 
dent Truesdale of the Lacka- 
wanna when he took hold of the 
Delay, Linger & Wait. Too 
many grades and too little public 
confidence summed up the con- 
ditions as he found them. He 
put his engineers at work on the 
one and his own genius at work 
on the other, with the result that 
in sixteen years he has cut his 
cost per ton mile as greatly as 
he has raised his service stand- 
ards, and Phoebe Snow can boast 
her representation of the most 
highly developed railroad, mile 
for mile, in the entire United 
States. 

The first task before a pub- 
lisher with an old property to re- 
construct must be the discover- 
ing of his unnecessary grades. 
Mechanical costs and staff ef- 
ficiency will give him much to 
do, but the measure of this may 
be taken by competitive standards. 
His big job will be the discover- 
ing of why public confidence is 
not given to his paper, and un- 
less he is a man keenly alive to 
the new order of social develop- 
ment, the chances are that he will 
look into every place but the right 
one for his answer. 

I have had counsel from bril- 
liant publishers and comment 
from able ones, but among them 
all there has not been a percent- 
age worth mentioning who seem 
to know that in the advertising 
department of a newspaper lies 
the alpha and omega of publish- 
ing success. In it confidence is 
made or unmade, and in vain will 
the editorial page thunder or woo 
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with sweetest threnodies, if the 
leprosy of unclean advertising has 
taken hold of the paper’s vitals. 
Accurate news is~ taken for 
granted, clever editorials arouse 
only moderate enthusiasm, but 
advertisements which can be re- 
lied upon are the greatest single 
factor in building that quiet, abid- 
ing confidence which in the last 
analysis is the commodity in 
which every publisher deals. 
For years I studied the news- 
paper business from afar, and 
marveled at the obtuseness of the 
men who headed properties val- 
ued at millions of dollars. With 
other outsiders I watched great 
properties going to pot, and 
looked in vain for any intelligent 
understanding of where _ the 
trouble lay. Money was spent 
like water—in every place but the 
one in which it would have been 
easiest to spend it. That place is 


‘in the newspaper’s own office, and 


the expenditure is made by throw- 
ing out advertising which does 
not contribute to the increase of 
that confidence by whose growth 
a publisher lives and prospers. To 
turn an advertisement away has 
apparently been held, until! quite 
recently, in most newspaper of- 
fices as the one unpardonable 
crime! 


MAGAZINE EXPERIENCE WAS 
USEFUL 


As a magazine-trained man, I 
watched from outside—and took 
the first chance that came to me 
to participate from within. I used 
to talk to newspaper men and 
urge upon them that the lines 
which had built success in the 
magazine world could be followed 
with great profit in the field of 
daily journalism. Compliments 
on my ideals were only equalled 
by pity for my ignorance. 
men held that the two fields had 
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nothing in common, and that only 
a man knowing nothing of the 
one could seek to apply principles 
drawn from the other. 
From the magazine field I 
learned three things: first, that 
every accurate, well-presented 
advertisement builds confidence 
which may be transferred to 
every succeeding advertisement 
of the same type; second, I 
learned that the cheapest way to 
get good advertising is to throw 
out bad advertising; third, I 
learned that the business men 
controlling the great majority of 
advertising appropriations are 
high-grade, clever men, who will 
not do business with low-grade, un- 
intelligent representatives. Sooner 
or later every newspaper pub- 
lisher is going to learn those 
same three lessons, and when he 
has them learned advertising will 
use to the full the greatest power 
of modern civilization—the sell- 
ing power of the daily newspaper. 


was LOSING $100,000 A YEAR 


It was my privilege to become 
identified. with a property which, 
once the foremost in its city, had 
long been losing advertising rev- 
enue at the rate of $50,000 to 
$100,000 a year. Once the leader 
in annual revenue, it had gone 
back so far that the paper which 
had taken over the leadership car- 
ried $10 to every $1 spent with 
the old-time property. Heroic ef- 
forts had been put forth, and 
there had been no stint of money 
spent, but still the tide went 
down, though circulation rose 
slowly, as circulation must always 
tise when unaided by the power 
of clean advertising. 

Into this situation I was in- 
jected, with absolute liberty of 
action, and such backing from the 
owners as a man might expect to 
know only in his dreams. A little 
time to get my bearings, and there 
was written a money-back guar- 
antee for every line of advertis- 
ing carried that represented the 
ultimate refinement of simplicity 
which many minds could con- 
ceive. “Not more than fifty 
words and not a string on it” 
was the rule laid down. The com- 
bined product has stood the test 
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of time, and is offered here, with- 
out money and without price, to 
every publisher whose property is 
less prosperous than he would 
have it be. Take the guarantee, 
and use it, making refunds at 
every chance that a kind Provi- 
dence will give, you. Charge the 
expense to advertising account— 
and at the year’s end tell me if 
you have ever seen ten dollars 
work as well for you. as each 
dollar will work that is put into 
this service fund. 

It has been my pleasure to re- 
fund a good deal of money, but 
it is my increasing regret that 
there has been so little that I 
have been given the opportunity 
to refund. No stone is left un- 
turned in our organization to find 
ways and means whereby the pub- 
lic shall take money from us, and 
it is the hardest task we have 
today. For each thousand dollars 
of advertising carried we average 
ninety*eight cents in money given 
back, and we have prospered 
twice as well as though the cost 
had been but half of that tiny 
sum. 

I want to have you see the re- 
fund in its full power. It is a 
magical thing in the hands of a 
publisher who means that it shall 
be used, and who brings home to 
his readers that its use by them 
is his greatest joy. For through 
it the public is brought into the 
publisher’s own service, and by it 
he will learn which advertisers 
are helping him build confidence, 
and which others are insidiously 
tearing down the labor of his 
hands. At a cost too small to be 
worth the mention, he can bring 
to light every case of fraud, every 
case of falsehood, every case of 
unfair treatment that his adver- 
tisers perpetrate upon the readers, 
whose good will is his stock in 
trade. He can bring them to light, 
and if he has the simple courage 
to publish them he can build the 
kind of circulation which grows 
only from public service well and 
truly rendered. 

Our guarantee, widely adver- 
tised, revealed a normal state of 
public skepticism. Believed? Not 
by a very large margin was it 
believed. All the simplicity and 
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all the wit that had gone to its 
creation—all the space and all the 
planning put into making it 
known—did little more than pro- 
duce a crop of letters mocking 
the perpetrators of the “joke.” In 
the City of New York it was an 
inconceivable thing to the public 
that any publisher should be will- 
ing to say that the publication of 
a false or fraudulent advertise- 
ment could only be due to his 
own mistake, and that he was pre- 
pared to pay for such a mistake 
in money out of his own pocket. 

Disbelief being rampant, strong 
action becomes necessary. In the 
virile pen of Samuel Hopkins 
Adams—he who ripped the pat- 
ent-medicine business of the coun- 
try from throat to waistband—we 
found the action, and we have 
wiped out the unbelief. Today 
the money-back guarantee of The 
Tribune is as much a matter of 
course in New York City as its 
price of one cent per copy, and 
it is equally a matter of course 
that any case of malpractice in 
merchandising will be dealt with 
by The Tribune as no other paper 
in this country will deal with it— 
more’s the pity. 

Some of the biggest dry-goods 
stores have been pilloried, and 
their methods absolutely changed. 
Some of the smaller shlock stores 
have been dissected, and their 
owners put into’ bankruptcy. 
Some of the oldest abuses in ad- 
vertising and selling retail goods 
have been brought out into the 
glare of pitiless publicity, and 
some of the clean young men, 
who for years had been fighting 
for their chance, have been given 
the opportunity to show their 
firms that the word of truth in an 
advertisement will pay sevenfold, 
and that the unfair competition of 
the liar cannot long endure. 

And we have gone after that 
unfair competition, tooth and 
nail. As we see it, the elimina- 
tion of unfair competition will 
lower the cost of doing business 
for every man who competes 
fairly, and it is an absolute law 
of social economics that only the 
fair, the just and the honorable 
can permanently survive. With 
that belief firmly fixed in mind, 
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every step of our task has been 
as clear as the open way of Broad 
street. 

I want you to see the problem 
of getting business as inseparably 
connected with the necessity for 
removing the obstacles to that 
business. If we publishers can 
create conditions under which 
merchants and manufacturers can 
do business most profitably, we 
are going to share largely in the 
prosperity which will result. We 
are very far beyond the period 
when the value of advertising is 
open to debate, and we have now 
but to concern ourselves with the 
creation of conditions under 
which the cost of advertising 
shall never be prohibitive. 

I have been told, time and time 
again, that the work of cleaning 
up advertising conditions in New 
York City was a_ self-imposed 
task, for which there was no real 
demand. I have never argued 
this, because it is partly true. 
There was never any demand for 
it because there was never any 
hope that the work would be 
done. We gave the public the 
hope, and the demand has taken 
care of itself. 

Giving the people what they 
want is a time-honored means of 


‘making money. To discover an 


unfilled public want, and meet it 
fully, remains the quickest pos- 
sible road to success. Therefore, 
we chose that road, and we are 
not disappointed with the going 
thus far. 

Although backed up with a 
steadily better paper in every de- 
partment, we hold it to be largely 
due to the campaign for Truth in 
Advertising that The Tribune has 
again become a powerful factor 
in the newspaper world of New 
York, and all that touches that 
world. A leading Western pub- 
lisher Said to me within a few 
days, “The Tribune is the only 
paper in New York of which the 
others are afraid.” ‘Gentlemen, it 
is the campaign for clean adver- 
tising—a campaign that has 
marked out a definite, clear-cut 
individuality for the paper—that 
is responsible for that very ac- 
curate statement. 

I am here today to make my 
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acknowledgments publicly to the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. Through my many 
years of connection with ae I 
jearned to know the mighty forces 
back of the movement which has 
built our organization. I knew 
that the deep undertow of ideal- 
ism which has been the keynote 
of your work sprang from the 
hearts of men who were dream- 
ing dreams and seeing visions in 
a day that was afar off. I knew 
that these men were working 
patiently to build a profession 
whose standards should lack no 
whit of the finest that any pro- 
fession knows. I knew these men 
were putting all of the best of 
them into their work, and, so 
knowing, I believed that the work 
would bear fruit. Without that 
knowledge I should have been 
without courage, and without 
courage there can be no progress 
over untried paths. 

It is what the Associated Clubs 
have created throughout the 
United States that has made our 
work in New York City possible. 
Time and again I have had evi- 
dences of that. Big New York 
men, inclined to be stiff-necked 
under the just criticism which our 
investigations had brought to 
light, sought counsel of visitors 
from other cities, and these men 
spoke simply of what was going 
forward west of the Hudson 
River. Because of the conditions 
created, we have _ progressed 
apace, through it has been given to 
us the possibility of doubling our 
circulation and our advertising 
revenue in a short two years and 
so feel that our debt to the men 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs is very great. 

_ Perhaps, in the years to come, 
it may be possible to pay that debt 
in some small measure. 

My every effort shall be bent 
toward that end, and it is with the 
advertising agents that the chief 
work will be done. If they can 
be brought to see that uttering a 
false or fraudulent advertisement 
18 as unsocial an act as issuing a 
false or fraudulent bank-note, 
they will put the Associated 
Clubs on a parity with the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association. 
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Criswell Answers A. N. A. 
Bulletin 


“Just where paper and the other 
things which enter into the making of 
magazines are going to go in price, no 
one knows, but we certainly hope they 
will come back,” said Edgar G. Cris- 
well, executive manager ot the Quoin 
Club, in his talk before the advertising 
agents at the Philadelphia convention. 
“The publisher is in a very strange posi- 
tion. He cannot raise the price ot his 
product at once, for it is frequently 
sold in advance and the public is ac- 
customed through long years of buying 
to certain prices. He cannot raise the 
price for his advertising space except for 
one reason—increased circulation. The 
manufacturer of many products can add 
to his price on the ‘basis of their being 
better than formerly, or just because it 
costs more to make them, but you ad- 
vertising agents and your advertisers 
years ago made quantity of circulation 
the great basis ot your purchases from 
us. You demanded quantity and you 
got it. Time was when if we didn’t 
have at least 100,000 circulation, you 
said we needn’t come around. 

“Tt’s only in recent years that we have 
been able to sell you small circulations 
on a quality basis at a proper price. 
Now, we have million circulations— 
good circulations, too—and we charge 
you for them, and they cause discus- 
sions. Just lately the Association of 
National Advertisers sent out a Bulletin 
kicking because we have so much cir- 
culation, and they say the magazine 
publishers are ‘circulation mad.’ The 
only new thing about that circular is 
that they formally assume their share 
of the responsibility for big circulations. 
They say it’s partly their fault. Now 
that we have sold our magazines by the 
millions they wonder about it, and yet 
at no other time have the advertiser and 
the agent had such all-inclusive circula- 
tion reports and records placed right in 
their own hands to examine.” 





Bill to Legalize Combinations 
for Export Trade 


«a. bill has been introduced in the 
House at Washington by Representative 
Webb which is designed to remove the 
prohibitions of the Sherman and Clay- 
ton Acts as they apply to export trade. 
The bill provides that concerns desiring 
to enter into combinations for export 
trade shall file with the Federal Trade 
Commission a statement showing the lo- 
cation of all offices or places of busi- 
ness, the names and addresses of all 
officers, stockholders and* members, and 
copies of articles of incorporation, by- 
laws or contracts of association. 





Returns to International Har- 
vester Co. 


Thomas F. Willoughby has_left the 
advertising department of the De Laval 
Separator Company to return to the 
International Harvester Company, Chi- 
cago, where he was previously employed 
for several years. 
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Is Your Product Right? 








Only 32 manufacturers 
can get into this New 
and effective Medium— 


And only non-competing products of known 
and proven dependability will be considered 


One hundred thousand Customers—not just haphaz- 
ard possibilities, but Women—all Mothers—ready 
to buy Certain Products, necessary to them and 
their families, are waiting ready to pay $1.25 for 








this new, but demanded medium which we give | 


to them free. 





3c per family pays for a 
year’s advertising, if your 
product is acceptable 








And if it is not, $10,000 could 
not buy representation with us. 


If you want to know how to make a small adver- 
tising allowance take your product to actual buyers 

address us to-day—telling what your product 1s. 
One of our executives will call upon you only if 
your product is what our buyers want. 


Walters Specialty Co. 


SUITE 511-513 
320 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Fraudulent Sub- 
stitution Curbed by Spe- 
cific Damages 


Charles E. Hires Company Gets 
$1,000 Damages Against Phila- 
delphia Retailer — Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey Laws, Fixing 
Penalty, Should Be Adopted in 
Other States 





ANUFACTURERS whose 
goods reach the ultimate 
consumer in such form as not to 
be readily identified, and are 
troubled in consequence by more 
or less fraudulent substitution, 
will be interested in a recent case 
prosecuted by the Charles E. 
Hires Company, of Philadelphia, 
against a retailer who fraudu- 
lently supplied another root-beer 
drink when Hires’ was called for. 
This dealer, Edward A. Boon, 
was brought to trial in the Court 
of Common Pleas at Philadel- 
phia, and was enjoined June 10 
from further practice of substi- 
tution and in addition was or- 
dered to pay $1,000 damages. The 
heavy damages in the case were 
due to the Pennsylvania law, 
which provides a fixed penalty of 
$200 for each offense which is 
proved against an offender. F. 
C. Bingham, general manager of 
the Charles E. Hires Company, 
states that the Pennsylvania law, 
and a similar law which is in 
force in New Jersey, is having 
a marked effect in lessening the 
evil, and calls attention to the 
need for similar legislation in 
other States. 

Mr. Bingham writes to Print- 
ERS’ INK: 

“With thousands of private 
brands on the market, it would 
be obviously impossible for the 
average retailer to carry all of 
them. It is, therefore, part of 
the retailer’s business to investi- 
gate the different brands, select 
those which he believes will give 
him the greatest ultimate profit, 
and at the same time best answer 
the requirements of his trade. 
When such a dealer does’ not 
have the specific brand called for, 
it is simply good salesmanship for 
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him to tell his customer that he 
does not have it, why he does not 
have it, and why he does have the 
article of another make. In a 
sense, of course, this is substitu- 
tion, because it is the act of put- 
ting one thing in the place of an- 
other, but in giving the customer 
the opportunity of refusing the 
substitute, the transaction is legiti- 
mate. 


THIS SUBSTITUTION A MENACE 


“It is the illegitimate substitu- 
tion which is wrong. This kind 
of substitution is generally prac- 
ticed by those irresponsible and 
unscrupulous retailers whose one 
thought is immediate profit. They 
care not that in selling an in- 
ferior’ grade they are throwing 
away all chances of gaining a per- 
manent customer. They give no 
thought to increasing their busi- 
ness on any individual line of 
goods, their whole aim is to sell 
the ch apest at the same price, if 
possibl.:, at which the better grade 
would be sold, thus getting a 
larger profit on an immediate 
sale. 

“This kind of substitution is a 
great menace to the advertised 
trade-marked brands, especially if 
it is something that is sold in 
such a way that there is no mark 
of identification possible, as in 
the case of Hires’ sold at the 
soda-fountains. It may be that the 
customer may never have used 
the goods asked for and in getting 
the cheap substitute he gains the 
opinion that those goods are 
really of the quality furnished. A 
manufacturer cannot estimate the 
amount which he can be damaged 
by one such substitutor. 

“This kind of substitution is 
equally an offense against the 
honest dealers because they can- 
not compete with such business, 
especially if a slight cut in price 
is made on the substitute. 

“Practically every State has 
laws relative to substitution. 
While the laws of nearly all 
States are quite similar, only in a 
few States have any specific dam- 
ages been fixed. In nearly all the 
States it is necessary for the 
manufacturer to prove, without 
any question of doubt, that there 
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“A Land Flowing with Milk and Honey” 


This Phrase May Well Describe the 
Present Prosperous Condition of 


MANUFACTURING 
NEW ENGLAND 


Makes One-seventh of the Country’s Output 


New England, from the shores of Long Island 
Sound to Maine’s rugged coast—is an unbroken net- 
work of busy cities, progressive towns, and prosper- 
ous villages. It is a concentrated newspaper field 

“par excellence.” The ably edited, carefully 
printed, daily newspapers reach out from each cen- 
ter, until they meet each other on the border line and 
no territory is left uncovered. 


And the readers are buyers, with settled home 
habits, and are regular readers of their home daily 
newspapers. Advertisers who use them are assured 
repeat orders from jobbers, dealers, consumers. 


In New England an advertiser will make no mis- 
take to use these twelve representative papers: 


MANCHESTER, N. H. Union and HARTFORD, CT., COURANT 


Daily Circulation 27, 705. Daily Circulation 16,800. 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000. Population 98,915, with suburbs 125,000. 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 15,261. Daily Circulation 19,41 4. 
Population 89,336, with, suburbs 100,000. Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. $'2"'47"4 .4,y MERIDEN, CT., RECORD 


Daily Circulation 20,949 net paid. Daily Circulation 3,963. 
Population 109,000, with suburbs 120,000. Population 37,265, cae suburbs 50,000. 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 20, 021. Daily Circulation 8, 783. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000. Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, oa UNION PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

t 

Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000. Daily, Circulation 20,944. suburbs 75,000. 
BRIDGEPORT, CT., fosgan4 BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 


Daily Circulation 31, 000—A. By kee Daily Circulation 9, 957 ye » Bod 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000. Population 22,000, ‘with suburbs 40,000. 
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has been substitution; then all he 
can expect is an injunction stop- 
ping the party from further ac- 
tions of the kind on his goods and 
what actual money damages he 
can prove. 

“In order that there is no 
doubt that substitution has taken 
place, it is necessary to prove at 
least three cases; three samples 
must be taken in the presence of 
witnesses. This, of course, us- 
ually costs considerable money 
and in the majority of cases’ the 
actual money damages occasioned 
the manufacturer in the three 
sales is trifling. Therefore, it is 
a difficult matter for the manu- 
facturer to protect himself in 
those States, where no _ fixed 


‘/ charges have been set. 


“The decision in the case of 
Hires vs. Boon demonstrates 
what can be done in States where 
the penalty is fixed. It shows 
conclusively that if national ad- 
vertisers would bring their influ- 
ence to bear in all the States in 
some joint movement to have the 
laws of each State amended so 
that they would provide fixed 
damages, this evil might be 
stamped out.” 


President Houston Reappoints 


Committee Heads 

Herbert S. Houston, president’ of the 
A. A. C. of W., has reappointed the fol- 
lowing chairmen of national committees: 
National Educational Committee, Le- 
wellyn E. Pratt, New York; National 
Vigilance Committee, Merle Sidener, 
Indianapolis; Committee of Advertising 
Advertising, William D’Arcy, St. 
Louis; National Committee on Business 
Research, Mac Martin, Minneapolis. 

The executive committee, at a_post- 
convention meeting, authorized Presi- 
dent Houston to appoint a committee to 
eepare an advertising campaign for the 

nited States Government for use at 
any time in the future when the govern- 
ment may have need for the quick mo- 
bilization of the country. 

O. C. Harn, of the National Lead 
Company, New York; Frank A. Black, 
of William Filene’s Sons Company, Bos- 
ton, and John Clyde Oswald, publisher 
of the American Printer, have been ap- 
pointed a committee to co-operate with 
the association’s committee on retail 
cost-accounting system in devising a 
plan to obtain the adoption of the ac- 
counting plans by retailers. 

The executive committee has ap- 
proved a plan for the publication of a 
journal on retail advertising, under the 
direction of the retail department of the 

C. of W. Frank A. Black will be 
the editor. 





“A thought was 
born to me!” 


During advertisers’ convention 
week at Philadelphia probably 
some thought has come to you, 
Mr. Non-Advertising Manufac- 
turer, to make a trial of news- 
paper advertising. 

We suggest 


PORTLAND 


Maine’s fairest and largest city 
as a place to make your trial, and 


"EVENING 
EXPRESS 


As the medium for that trial. 


The EXPRESS is the only af- 
ternoon daily newspaper and is the 
greatest sales force in Portland. 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston Chicago——New York 





Every Time 


The Clock Strikes 


Bridgeport is richer, yes, and 
larger, for the skilled mechanics 
from everywhere know that per- 
manent, profitable employment is 
waiting for them in Bridgeport. 


Bridgeport manufacturers — at 
least some of them, have opened 
recruiting offices in other New 
England cities for the employment 
of skilled men. 


The “POST and 
TELEGRAM” is 
IT in Bridgeport! 


Julius Mathews Special Agancy 
Boston— Chicago—New York 
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Printers and their Specialties 


Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 
of Printers, When Planning their Next Job 





Paper Novelties 


Enlarge your distribution by 
using our papernovelties. Wecan 
create ideas suited to your needs 
and manufacture them complete. 


EMBOSSING TOO 


Walcutt Bros. Co. 
141 East 25th St., New York City 


High Grade Publications 
AND 


Advertising Leaflets 
ROY PRESS 


WM. J. LAWRENCE 
President 


Beekman and Gold Streets, New York 


| 
| 











Many of America’s prominent adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies like the 


George Batten Co., 
J. Walter Thompson “Booklet 
and 


Co., Frank Seaman, 
Inc., Federal Agency Ca t d l 0g 
Work use the 


st and others _::: 

requiring High Class 

CHARLES FRANCIS “PRESS 
PRINTING ORAFTS BUILDING 

Lighth Ave., 33d to 34th St., New York City 


Gummed Labels— 


Used on your mail and express 
packages can be more readily 
addressed on a typewriter when 
the labels are in perforated rolls. 
If you use gummed labels, 
send us samples of your 
labels and ask for our label 
catalog and prices. 


McCourt Label Cabinet Co. 
54 Bennett St., Bradford, Pa. 


41] 





) Se is the first im- 
portant feature in 


ADS 


that help you deliver the 
message which they carry. 
Day and Night Service. 


HURST & HURST CO. 


Typesetters to Advertisers and Printers 


We are doing work regularly 
for sixty-five per cent. of those 
who started us on a trial order. 


Monroe Press 
225-229 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
PHONE BRYANT 7022-7023 


Co 


JER 








145 West 45th Street, New York 
PRINTING 


READ coneanr 


HIRAM SHERWOOD, President 


Do not cometo theconclusion 
that as our work is superior, 
our prices are exorbitant. 


106 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 
Telephone 6396 and 6397 Chelsea 








Typographic 


for Service 


Advertising Agencies exclusively 
Especially equipped for 
handling Advertising 
Composition day and night 

C. E. RUCKSTUHL, INC. 


27 EAsT 31st STREET, NEW YORK 
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Engraviewe— Designing — Electrotyping 


A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 
Advertising Agents and Publishers 





WE ARE PREPARED 


To make halftone and color plates on 
ZINC—, the kind that only the expert 
with a magnifying glass or microscope 
could tell apart from Copper. 

There’s a big saving in PRICE,—and 
in the TIME it takes to make them. 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 


2 Duane St. New York 
Telephones Beekman 2980-1-2 


“PLATES FIT TO PRINT” 






good Fehr f 


wth a: 
Million" Words | 


3 ARTHUR BRISBANE 


BEFORE THE ADVERTISERS CLUB fj 
- THE STERLING ENGRAVING CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 















I 200 WILLIAM ST. 


Artists - - Engravers 
io AVE oe 236u ST 




















ELECTRO LIGHT 
ENGRAVING CO. 


BENJ. W. WILSON, Pres’r 
A. W. MORLEY, JR., Treas. 


Photo - Engraving 
COLOR WORK A SPECIALTY 


411-415 Pearl Street, New York 
Telephones—2350-2351 Beekman 


Advertising Agencies will do well to 
consider our service when in need of 


Process Color Plates 


Being the leading house in Color 
Printing, we are eminently quali- 
fied in judging printing plates for 
Color Work. 


ZEESE - WILKINSON CO. 


424-438 W. 33rd St., New York 








The 
Colorplate Engraving.Co. 


JE Rhodes, Pres. 3il West 43:4StNY. 





Ra Color Plates 


Advertising Service 


“We wish to say that your service 
has been all and more than you said it 
would be when you solicited our business 
and we naturally feel well satisfied. 

Yours very truly, 
Feb. 28, 1916 THE ERICKSON CO.” 


THE GILL 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
140 Fifth Ave. New York 





ELECTROTYPE SERVICE 


IN CANADA 


ET your gape out on 

time. As faras poosible, 

all orders are sent out by us the 

same day as order is received, 
We Save You Duty— 

We Save You Time. 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 
345 Craig St., W. MONTREAL, P. Q. 





ZeNGRAVING tox, 














SCIENTIFIC 


406-426 W. 31st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plant in New York 


Guarantees you Bay! plates at’ 
reasonable rate 


|FINE PLATES 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U, 8, Patent Office 


A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 





Printers’ Ink PustisHinc COMPANY 
Publishers. 
Orrice: 185 Mapison AvenvE, New York 
City. pen pee 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAwReENcE. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. 
Chic2go Office: 1720 Lytton Building, 14 E. 
Jackson Bivd., J. C. Asptey, Manager. 
New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Juxivs Maruews, Manager. 
Atlanta. Office: Candler Bldg., Gro. M. 
Koun, Manager. e 
St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Build- 
ing, A. D, McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 43. 








Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign Postage, one dollar per year extra, 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates: Page, $75; half page, $37.50; 
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The Oppor- We sometimes 


hear it said that 
tunity for there is no 


the Small chance for the. 


Manufacturer “little fellow” in 
business any more, and there is 
a tendency to regard any concern 
with a capitalization of less than 
seven figures as hopelessly out- 
classed and outpointed. Yet under 
the shadow of the Steel Trust it- 
self there are dozens—yes, hun- 
dreds—of independent manufac- 
turers, and in none of its anti- 
trust cases has the Government 
been able to find a concern which 
did not have at least one, and 
usually several, small but in- 
tensely active competitors. 

The growth of tremendously 
large and powerful concerns 
within the past twenty years has 
been urged as the sure sign of 
the downfall of the little fellow. 
But as a matter of fact that 
growth is one of the surest signs 
of opportunity for him. The 
larger a concern gets the more 
difficult it becomes to depart from 
standardized methods of dealing 
with men or with products. Many 
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of our largest concerns have been 
built up by the production of 
rigidly standardized products. No 
deviation can be permitted, for 
the profits of the company de- 
pend upon the maintenance of 
volume of output. And right 
there the chance for the small 
manufacturer can often be found. 

In almost every field there is a 
more or less sizable market for 
individualized products. The stan- 
dardized product—whether it be 
an automobile, or a collar, or a 
suit of underwear—is built to fit 
the average need. It does satisfy 
the vast majority of buyers much 
better and much more cheaply 
than it could be done without 
standardization. But there is al- 
ways a group—great or small as 
the case may be—which desires 
something “different.” It may-be 
only a latent demand, and if the 
“different” product is not offered 
the standardized goods may be 
accepted, but the opportunity is 
there none the less. The big 
concern cannot usually depart 
from its established schedules in 
order to seize it, and it is per- 
force left to the enterprise of 
someone else to capitalize. 

The number of people who de- 
mand something distinctive in 
their motor cars, for example, is 
considerable enough to keep a 
good many concerns busy. They 
do not figure in the lists of enor- 
mous producers, yet in profits to 
their stockholders they are thor- 
oughly satisfactory. Many of 
them are large advertisers, sin- 
gling out the only means whereby 
their particular clientéle can ef- 
fectively be reached. Most of 
them manufacture cars which are 
above the average in price, but 
it has been suggested that there 
is an opportunity for the same 
sort of business in the medium- 
priced field. 

Illustrations might readily be 
drawn from other fields to show 
where the small manufacturer 
may capitalize a latent demand 
for products which depart from 
the ordinary types. it is a ques- 
tion first of recognizing the exist- 
ence of the demand, and second 
of making it active through intel- 
ligent and persistent advertising. 
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It is not a new 
meere Is idea, but for all 
the Real that it j , 

at it 1s not uni- 
Competition? versally appre- 
ciated, that there are competing 
products as well as competitors in 
the same line of business. Some 
of the recent hearings before the 
Federal Trade Commission bear 
out that point in striking fashion. 
Representatives of the lumber 
manufacturers, for example, have 
declared that many of their 
troubles would vanish if they 
could have the right to form 
combinations for the purpose of 
limiting production, thus remov- 
ing an important source of ruin- 
ous price-cutting. That the rais- 
ing of the price-level through 
limiting production would operate 
in favor of the many substitutes 
for lumber—brick, concrete, tile, 
patent roofing, metal lath, etc.— 
seems not to have occurred to 
them. 

Some of the lumber associa- 
tions, on the other hand, are mak- 
ing an effort, through advertising, 
to increase the demand for lum- 
ber, but their work does not 
seem to have the widespread co- 
operation to which it is entitled. 
Unquestionably that broad and 
far-sighted policy ought to pre- 
vail, but it is difficult to get all— 
or even a majority—of the lum- 
ber manufacturers to realize its 
value to them as individuals. 

A somewhat similar effort is 
being made in the furniture trade, 
under the leadership of the Grand 
Rapids Furniture Record, to per- 
suade furniture dealers to unite 
in a campaign to stimulate the 
public interest. While rival deal- 
ers are vying with each other in 
offering specific “bargains,” com- 
peting products, such as automo- 
biles, cameras, motion pictures, 
and so on, are getting the busi- 
ness. The real competitors of the 
furniture dealer are the dealers 
in luxuries other than furniture, 
and the need is for an advertising 
campaign to stir up pride in and 
knowledge of good furniture. 

_ Of course, the difficulty here, as 
in all co-operative movements, is 
to get the individual to see the 
advantage of spending his own 
Money for something which may 
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benefit his business competitors 
as well as himself. It has been 
accomplished, however, in several 
notable instances, and such -con- 
structive work along broad lines 
is not without its rewards, even 
though they may not be imme- 
diately apparent. 





The Vastness The talk we 


sometimes hear 
of Possible about getting 100 

Markets per cent of the 
trade in any given field is gener- 
ally due to the inability of the 
ordinary mind to grasp the vast- 
ness of possible markets. The 
automobile business, for example, 
is so wonderfully successful, and 
the use of cars is so generally in 
evidence, that it is not uncommon 
to hear talk of saturation points. 
It is almost impossible to speak of 
any phase of the industry without 
using the words “millions” and 
“hundreds of millions.” Can the 
layman in statistics be blamed if 
he believes that there cannot be 
much further room for expansion 
in the business? 

For some time, indeed, it was 
said that the horse was on his last 
legs. But speculations in the de- 
cline of the horse were evidently 
premature. Astounding as is the 
development of the motor-car 
business, according to the (’om- 
mercial Car Journal, no less than 
85 per cent of this country’s haul- 
ing is still done by horses. It is, 
therefore, likely that the horse 
will be with us for a while yet. 
It looks as though the automobile 
has a long way to go before it 
will have the horse on the run. 
The Government estimates the 
value of horses on the farms 
alone at two billion dollars, where- 
as the value of all the automobiles 
in the United States is said to be 
a trifle over one and a quarter 
billion. 

These statistics show that the 
motor-car manufacturers need not 
worry about reaching the satura- 
tion point in the immediate future. 
The presence of 24,000,000 horses 
on the farms of the United States 
proves that the adaptation of 
gasoline traction to farm uses 
need not halt for lack of a mar- 
ket. On the other hand, it also 
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shows that there is still a wonder- 
ful market for equine merchan- 
dise. With the advent of the 
automobile, some of the harness, 
saddlery and horse-drawn vehicle 
people became panic-stricken and 
abandoned their business, or else 
became so conservative in the pro- 
motion of it that the new com- 
petition was given an unnecessary 
advantage. Regardless of the 
heights\to which the development 
of the automobile business may 
attain, the horse will probably re- 
main with us as a permanent in- 
stitution. Catering to his needs 
will offer merchandising oppor- 
tunities for a long time to come 
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wetter has already noted 
Co-operation the signs of a 


from Jobbers growing tend- 
ency among jobbers to seek 
relief from the competition of 
the chain store on the one 
hand, and the buying exchange 
on the other, in a closer co- 
operation with the manufac- 
turer. Those signs are manifest- 
ing themselves in different ways 
in many different sections of the 
country, usually in direct propor- 
tion to the strength of the chain- 


store and buying-syndicate com- - 


petition. Thus in Philadelphia, 
where those forms of competition 
have been most highly developed, 
we find the strongest indication 
of the jobbers’ willingness to 
meet the manufacturer half way. 

Upwards of twenty of the gro- 
cery jobbers in the Philadelphia 
territory have associated them- 
selves under the title of the 
Wholesale Grocers’ League. The 
members of the League employ 
some 250 salesmen, and cover the 
territory within a radius of 150 
miles in distributing to the inde- 
pendent dealers—that is, those 
dealers which are not affiliated 
with any chain and are not mem- 
bers of the buying syndicate. 
How the League operates is told 
in an interview with James Hew- 
itt, a former president of the Tri- 
State Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, printed in the New York 
Journal of Commerce. Mr. Hew- 
itt Says: 


“The Grocers’ League meets weekly 
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around a large table, at which meet. 
ing the new goods that are coming upon 
the market are shown and_ examined 
and their market value discussed. 

“At times this meeting is addressed 
by representatives of some food manu. 
facturer who is specially interested in 
the distribution of his products. 

“Some time ago a canned-soup com 
pany wished to introduce their soup 
into the yar market more gen- 
erally and applied to the Grocery 
League for their help. A week for the 
sale was appointed and the salesmen of 
the league went actively at work, hay- 
ing with them the co-operation of the 
soup company. So active was their work 
that the concern was compelled to ship 
a car of these soups every day the sale 
was on. 

“For a long while a cereal company 
was striving to build up a business in 
Philadelphia with only a moderate suc- 
cess. hey then concluded to use the 
selling service of the Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ League, with the result that their 
business this year will be trebled. 

“The Wholesale Grocers’ League has 
also taken hold with a great deal of 
vigor of the products of a widely known 
chocolate firm, which will have the lar- 
gest business in Philadelphia this year 
that they have ever had. 

“The league is organized for more 
than the selling of merchandise. It is 
planning for this fall a campaign of 
education in business methods and ex- 
pects to hold joint conferences with 
their retail customers along such lines.” 


It is significant that the em- 
phasis is placed upon the co- 
operation with manufacturers of 
nationally known products, rather 
than upon the exploitation of pri- 
vate brands or the use of the 
combined buying power of the 
membership to force extra dis- 
counts. In other words, the whole 
programme of the league seems 
to be constructive instead of de- 
structive. It is distinctly encour- 
aging to note, from time to time, 
these evidences of increasing ap- 
preciation of the power of ha- 
tional consumer advertising. 





To Manage Bank Advertising 


John A. Price, formerly with the 
Boggs & Buhl Company, a Pittsburgh 
department store, has resigned to 
come advertising manager of The Safe 
Deposit and Trust Company and 
Peoples Savings Bank of Pittsbur, 
affliated banking institutions of t 
city. 


McCurdy With “American 
Woman”’ 


W. H. McCurdy, for ten years with 
the Chicago office of the Vickery & Hill 
Publishing Company, has been appoint- 
ed Western agen | manager 0 
American Woman, with headquarters i 
Chicago. 
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* LIFE: 


The pictures in LIFE speak volumes 
“in silence.”” But do not judge LIFE by 
its pictures only. 


Many readers tell us the editorial page by 
Martin is alone worth the price of LIFE. 


Then there is Metcalfe’s dramatic page 
which is recognized as authority pertaining 
to matters dramatic. 


Masson’s short stories each week along 
ry aid) his clever articles—T. L. M. (enough 
said ). 


Kerfoot’s book review keeps our 
readers up to the latest in literature. 


In each issue of LIFE are contributions 
by many other writers whose reputation ranks 
first. 


In justice to yourself and LIFE, your 
opinion must weigh text and pictures to 
be complete. 


LIFE is an education in all that is best 
for people who lead. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 3lst St., West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 
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SHOULD like to get 

in communication 
with a concern looking 
for an Advertising or 
Sales Director which 
could use to advantage 
the following : 

Nine years experience—ad- 
vertising and sales. At 
present Manager Adver- 
tising Department of 
large manufacturing 
concern in New England. 

A thorough knowledge of 
merchandising, and all 
forms of publicity and 
direct advertising as well 
as printing in all its 
branches. 


Address ‘‘ D.A.’’ Box 492 
Care Printers’ Ink 

















| See 
Pages 
82, 83,85 





























Are You Using the Best 
Mediums in 


CANADA 


The 1916 LYDIATT’S BOOK gives 350 pages 
up-to-date trade and census statistics, also 
circulations, adv. rates, etc., all mediums. 
Entirely ind (ees jes & publishers 
An eye-opener. $2 Postpaid. Get posted. 

W. A. LYDIATT, 53 Yonge St., TORONTO, CAN. 
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Copy-men Form Secret 
Organization 





“Pen Men of the Purple Circle” Is 
Formally Brought into Being at 
the Philadelphia Convention — 
Only Twenty Successful Copy- 
writers Eligible Each Year—List 
of Members. 


“THE Pen Men of the Purple 
Circle” was formally or- 
ganized at the Philadelphia con- 
vention last week as a fraternal 
group. It is a copy-writers’ group 
and it will endeavor to keep the 
importance of copy before the 
minds of the advertisers of the 
country. The members feel that 
copy per se has not received the 
recognition as a branch of adver- 
tising that it should have, and 
that it should not yield in im- 
portance to things like paper, en- 
graving, dealer work, etc. 

The limit of membership is one 
hundred, every member being 
elected for life. No more than 
twenty men may be taken into the 
organization in any one calendar 
year. 

The charter members are G. Herb 
Palin, the slogan-writer of Los 





-Angeles; Saunders Norvell, for- 


merly president of the Norvell- 
Shapleigh Hardware Company, 
St. Louis, better known as Mike 
Kinney, teamster and editor of 
the “Gimlet,” now of the Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins Company, drug 
jobbers, New York; Norval A 
Hawkins, sales manager of the 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit; 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, advertising 
counsellor and associated with 
Campbell-Ewald Company, De- 
troit; Tim Thrift, advertising 
manager of the American Multi- 
graph Sales Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Myron Townsend, adver- 
tising manager Blaisdell Paper 
Pencil Company,. Philadelphia; 
John Hart, publisher and adver- 
tisement manager London Opin- 
ion, London, England; Edwin A. 
Walton, advertising manager Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co., De- 
troit; Thos. Dreier, editor Print- 
ing Art, Cambridge, Mass., and 
Wilbur D. Nesbit, vice-president 
Mahin Advertising Co., Chicago. 
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At the Philadelphia convention 
there were initiated into member- 
ship Harry Tipper, advertising 
manager the Texas Company, 
New York; Mac Martin, president 
Mac Martin Advertising Com- 
pany, Minneapolis; T. T. Maxey, 
advertising agent the Burlington 
Route, Chicago; Burton Emmett, 
of Frank Seaman, Inc., New 
York; W. A. McDermid, sales 
and advertising manager Gerhard 
Mennen Chemical Company, New- 
ark, N. J.; G. B. Sharpe, adver- 
tising manager De Laval Sepa- 
rator Company, New York; Jack 
W. Speare, advertising manager 
G. W. Todd & Co.,. Rochester, 
N. Y., and Charles W. Mears, 
advertising manager Winton Mo- 
tor Car Company, Cleveland. 

The spirit of the organization, 
as expressed by the toastmaster, 
Mr. Thrift, and emphasized in the 
remarks of the various members, 
is to form for the first time in 
the advertising field an active fra- 
ternity of men whose primary 
interest in advertising is the ad- 
vertising message itself, contrast- 
ed with the mere means of convey- 
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ing a message. One of its primary 
purposes will be to initiate a 
greater activity in the considera- 
tion of advertising copy problems. 
It is hoped that the association 
will serve very much the same 
purpose as the Thirty Club, of 
Great Britain, and one of the 
charter members of the organiza- 
tion is John Hart, who is a prime 
mover in the Thirty Club or- 
ganization. 

The annual meeting of the 
Purple Circle will be held at the 
time and place of the annual con- 
vention of the A. A. C. of W.,, 
punctuated by an annual banquet. 

The veil of secrecy surrounding 
this organization is not with the 
object of hocus-pocus or goat- 
riding, but to promote a true 
brotherhood among advertising 
copy-writers, with the feeling that 
this close association will in itself 
do much to promote the object. 

The officers elected at the 
meeting last Wednesday were G. 
Herb Palin, His Royal Nibbs; 
Edwin A. Walton, the . Royal 
Blot, and Tim Thrift, Keeper of 
the Kale. 














Printing Papers 
of ¥xcellence 


Clarke & Company 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


General Sales Agent for Book Papers 
Manufactured by Crocker, Burbank & Co. 
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The Little 


EW streets in America have 

been more widely advertised 
than the Bowery of New York. 
But, alas, its publicity, like the 
publicity that has attached itself 
to some other places and enter- 
prises, has not been of the most 
favorable sort. The Bowery has 
become fixed in the American 
mind as a dark and devious ave- 
nue where “they do such things 
and say such things, I’ll never go 
there any more.” 

And now comes an association 
of business men praying for re- 
lief from this unsavory publicity. 
They set forth that a reliable con- 
cern cannot afford to advertise its 
address as being on the Bowery, 
that concerns there use post-office 
box numbers or use the number 
and names of other streets where 
their places of business run 
through the block. They have 
prepared a booklet entitled “Sen- 
timentalism as a Bar to Business 
Prosperity,” from which the fol- 
lowing paragraphs are taken: 

“The sentimentalist,” it is said, 
“shouts not counts. He means 
well, but he is not on the ground. 
And it is always those who are 
furthest away from a thing who 
are most ready to criticize. Rather 
let us give weight to the opinion 
of the men who have been de- 
voting more than a quarter of a 
century to rehabilitating the Bow- 


ry. 

“The sentimentalist prates about 
associations. It is pleasant being 
sentimental, but where the Bow- 
ery is concerned would these well- 
meaning dissenters to a change in 
name permit their daughters to 
work or shop on the Bowery or 
will they wear clothes bearing a 
label carrying a Bowery address? 

“Maybe it is not fair to blame 
the buyer, for to him, as to count- 
less thousands of others, the Bow- 
ery is associated with everything 
that is sordid, uninviting, and 
immoral in New York’s history. 
This buyer does not know the 
Bowery of to-day, a busy, bus- 
tling, prosperous thoroughfare; 





Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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he does not know that what he 
thinks is the real Bowery js 
merely a tradition, a memory that 
has not existed, in fact, for dec- 
ades.” 

* * * 

Undeterred by the opposition 

of old New Yorkers who would 
prefer to see the historic name 
of the Bowery remain unchanged, 
a fight is now on to have the 
name “Cooper Avenue” adopted. 
There may have been other cases 
of a street that has been so 
well advertised that relief had to 
be sought in a change of name, 
but this is the first instance that 
the Schoolmaster has crossed. 

* * * 


The Public Ledger, of Phila- 
delphia, rises to remark that the 
candy bill of our nation would 
build thirty-five superdread- 
naughts a year. It appears that 
the average for every person in 
our country is five dollars’ worth 
of sweets per year. This is said 
to be twice as much as the. candy 
per capita of any other country. 


_But the Schoolmaster avers that 


we do not have to choose between 
battleships and our Saturday night 
candy. We need peace at home 
as well as abroad. 

* * 


Among the false notions which 
advertising men are called upon 
every now and again to combat 
is the idea that “we haven’t any- 
thing to advertise.” “Our product 
is in no respect different from 
that which is sold by our com- 
petitors,” says the _ prospect. 
“People deal with us because they 
like our business methods, or be 
cause they think we know our 
business, or for personal reasons. 
You can’t draw a picture of any 
of those things. Furthermore, 
we can’t compete with the fellows 
who use big spaces and attractive 
illustrations. Such a great vol- 
ume of advertising is going into 
the papers nowadays that our lit 
tle dab would be hopelessly lost. 
So there is no use talking adver 
tising to us.” 
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‘Tis a plausible argument, on property is no different when it 
the superficial face of it; but it is offered by this concern than 
is being knocked into a cocked when sold through any other 
hat every day in the year in broker’s office. The company has 
hundreds of different instances. “nothing to advertise” except its 
Here, for example, is Henry personality, its business methods, 
Broderick, Inc., out in Seattle. and its knowledge of the field. 
The company is a broker in city Yet there probably isn’t a man or 
real estate. A given piece of woman in Seattle who reads and 


Match This One 


Got a nice letter the other day. It reads: “There isn’t another publica- 
tion received at my home which is more welcome than your publication, 
Goop HEALTH.” The signature is that of the advertising manager of one 
of the largest automobile concerns in the country. So—it doesn’t make me 
feel a bit bad. Mebbe you’d write me the same kind of letter if you should 
get to reading Goop HeattrH regularly. How about it? 


wastsiot (GQOD HEALTH bitte Grek ick 
Population 62,288 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with, workers and 
winners. A Dry Town doing Big Business. People have money to spend. 


Grockton Daily Enterprise 


Daily Edition exceeds 15,000. 12 to 32 pages 
Flat Commercial rate 35 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 






























Carries a page of want advertisements. Best 
paper. ading general advertisers use it 

















O A CERTAIN PUBLISHER 


You are looking for a man 


who can relieve you of the responsibility of managing your business. 
Your problem is to find the right man. Quite likely I am the right 
man. My experience in the publishing business extends from printer’s 
devil in a country print-shop, through the circulation, advertising and 
editorial departments, to manager of publications for a house in New 
York. I prefer a connection in which my experience, ability and energy 
will eventually earn for me an interest in the business. Can prove 
an unquestioned record of successful work. Address 

‘“‘Publisher,”’ Box 493, care of Printers’ Ink. 
Ask Printers’ Ink who I am if you wish to learn my identity before writing me. 














“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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AMERICAN MOTORIST 





Largest Circulation in Its Field 
Actual bona fide paid-in-advance sub- 
scription exceeds that of any motoring 
magazine. 55,000 monthly circulation 
guaranteed. Main Office: 
RIGGS BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Member Audit Bareau of Circulatiens 





205 W. 40th St, New York City 
PRODUCERS OF 
Educational, Industrial 
and Scientific Films 

Write for our synopsis on dis- 
tributing industrial pictures. 

Ask the Pyrene Manufacturing Co, 
about the film we made for them. 
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speaks the English language who 
doesn’t know something favorable 
about Henry Broderick through 
the medium of a series of four. 
inch ads in the newspapers. Mr, 
Broderick writes to the School- 
master as follows: 

“Two root principles have goy- 
erned all our publicity. The first 
idea has been to attract the eye, 
and the second idea was to say 
something to arouse interest, but 
the big idea has been to say it 
quickly and well. To go back a 
bit, we started a real-estate or- 
ganization devoted to inside prop- 
erties with the basic notion of 
knowing more about this special 
class of properties than anyone 
else in the field. We made up our 
minds to get at the truth ina 
gimlet-like fashion about every 
piece of real estate within the 
three-mile zone, and we also de- 
termined to do away entirely with 
the former conceptions of sales- 
manship. In fact, we decided to 
substitute service-knowledge for 
salesmanship and give every pa- 
tron such an array of facts, both 
agreeable and disagreeable, that 
our non-partisanship could not be 
even questioned. Then we a¢- 
vertised what we had to offer. 
We have ‘an office that knows its 


' subject’ and we said so. We did 


not have merely honesty, but we 
had intensive and_ extensive 
knowledge, and we said so. 


“We spoke aeick the medium 
of a four-inch display ad in a 
special position at top of page 
next to local reading matter. 
There was a distinctive spirit 
about the office, and the task was 
to put that spirit every day ina 
different way into a few inches of 
advertising space. To do this 
called for abbreviation with a 
vengeance, and yet strive to say 
enough to be understood. From 
the major slogan ‘An office that 
knows its subject’ scores of others 
came, all designed to convey m 
staccato style some one feature 
of our service. We depended al 
most entirely on pure type 
reason. No departures from dig- 
nity have ever been taken, but we 
have endeavored to crowd into 
headline and text unusual phras 
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ing first to attract the eye and 
then the thought of the reader. 
We are always brief, occasionally 
bold, but never boastful. 

* 


“We have coined a nomencla- 
ture of our own adapted to the 
atmosphere of our office, and 
abandoned entirely the phrase- 
ology of the past which was as- 
sociated with the sale of real 
estate. We kill our own sales 
when they need killing, and we 
have convinced the purchasing 
public that we think first of the 
wisdom of the deal for the buyer 
and secondly of the commission. 
On this programme we _ have 
transferred about twelve million 
dollars’ worth of property on an 
otherwise dull market, and accu- 
mulated about 3,000 tenants who 
pay us their monthly rents. There 
are naturally a lot of interesting 
things where there is so much 


activity, and we simply put these | 


interesting things on paper. But 


they are put on one at a time in | 
a way calculated to hit the reader | 
right between the eyes, and in- | 
spire a curiosity on his part to } 
look for the next one. Our four- | 
inch space is intended to be a | 
live competitor with the rest of | 


the news, and unless it stands 


this test, we do not think it is a | 
good advertisement. We try to | 
make each day a little flash of | 
real literature in our corner of | 
the paper, but our advertising vo- | 
cabulary never includes anything | 
but hard-headed, understandable | 


English with as many monosyl- 
lables as possible.” 


Harriman to Leave Hendee 
R, L. Harriman has resigned as ad- 


vertising manager of the Hendee Manv- | 


facturing Company, Springfield, Mass., 
maker of Indian motorcycles. The 
resignation became effective July 1. 
No announcement of Mr. Harriman’s 
future plans have been made. 

















Now Ready for Delivery! 
LARGE SCALE 
MEXICO MAP 


IN COLORS 


Can be combined with European 
War Zone Map, making ideal Ref- 
erence War Chart. special low 
price in quantity orders. Exclu- 
sive Territory reserved for Live 
Wire advertisers. 

Send 25c for sample, postpaid. 


S. BLAKE WILLSDEN 


Premium and Advertising Specialties. 
1606 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago 

















Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Actual Average 
Circulation 133,992 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. Allsub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c: 
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Classified Advertisements. 








for each insertion. 
than two dollars. 
Monday preceding date of issue. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Inx” cost forty cents a line 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


Forms close 10 a. m. 














BOOKLETS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Send 10c (stamps) for case of samples 
(and prices) of envelope size booklets 
that look good but cost little because 
manufacturing methods have been stand- 
ardized. The Dando Company (Manu- 
facturers), 42 So. 3rd St., Phila., Pa. 








COPIES FOR SALE 





Pp I BACK ISSUES ; ALSO N. Y. C. 
e Se NEWSPAPERS. S. & M. of N.Y. 450-4th Ave. 








FOR SALE 





MULTIGRAPH, power-driven, auto- 
matically fed with printing attachment. 
Like new. Guaranteed. ffer at 55% 
discount. Russell Baum, Philadelphia 


Bourse, Philadelphia. 








HELP WANTED 





Large food product mfr. wants Adv. 
Mgr. Must be high caliber—quick 
thinker—honest—efficient—sane—sober. 
Full of pep—good memory for detail— 
able to step fast—know how to buy— 
write good business letters. Requires 
ability plus punch to land the job. 
Box 989, Printers’ Ink. 





High class advertising agency in New 
York requires services of ee di- 
rector to buy printing and plates 
Knowledge of engraving, plate making, 
etc., desirable. Ability to make _esti- 
mates on printing also desirable. Must 
ossess sufficient executive ability to 
Siadie small department. Write giving 
full history and salary expected. Will 
be treated in confidence and appoint- 
ment arranged. Box 993, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED—A_ Southeastern advertis- 
in agency, well established, large 
waheme of business, desires the services 
of a bright, energetic, experienced 
agency man who can write good copy 
and assist in soliciting. Would prefer 
man who would begin on moderate 
drawing salary and interest in business. 
Would also be’ willing to sell interest 
in the business to right man te join 
the ye and grow with it. ox 
r 


990, inters’ Ink. 





BALLOONS ‘ 
Ask us for samples and prices of these 
wonderful trade magnets imprinted 
with your name: and trade-mark. Bij 
pullers for retailers. Get the child 
and you have the world’s biggest buyer. 
the mother. American Balloon Co., 38 
East 23rd St., New York. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Assistant Advertising Manager. Young, 
adaptable and original. ardworking 
and painstaking. ive years’ business 
and agency experience. Hartley, 115 
Franklin Street, New York City. 





Young man, 24, selling and office ex- 
perience, college graduate, wants place 
on trade publication. Modest salary. 
Address P. C., Box 999, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 





Copyman with eight years’ experience 
building materials, engine room sup- 
plies, automobiles, motorcycles and ac- 
cessories and diverse mechanical prod- 
ucts desires to make change. Excellent 
record and exhaustive proofs. Box 
974, Printers’ Ink. 





Printing—Young man (Christian) as 
superintendent with high-class house, 
expert color work, estimating, buying, 
layouts; supervision of printing, includ- 
ing all its branches, can furnish best 
references, reliable and strictly sober. 
Box 987, Printers’ Ink. 


CAPABLE YOUNG MAN 
(21), three years’ experience, seeks 
position. Writes clear, strong copy. 
Good correspondent. as experience as 
reporter, solicitor, stenographer. Knows 
engraving, printing, direct advertising. 
Box 997, Printers’ Ink. + 








Experienced Advertising Man with a 
practical knowledge of electric appli- 
ances and processes, and with advan- 
tages for presenting facts in an intert- 
esting, direct way, seeks the position 
of Advertising Mincane with a large 
electric light and power company. Am 
familiar with various kinds of adver- 
tising, copy. layout, and related rou: 
tine, through several years of expefi- 
ence in a big way with various prod- 
ucts. Desire to concentrate in the elec- 
trical field because of natural leaning 
and preference for it. Box 995, P, IL 
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Sales Manager, exceptionally success- 
ful, analytical, builder of men, writer 
of letters with a push and of ads with 
a pull, open for engagement, The 
cheapest man you ever employed at the 
highest salary you ever paid. Box 992 
Printers’ Ink. 


Circulation or business manager for 
farm or trade paper. My circular let- 
ters (sales and collection) make friends 
and get the money. Always employed. 
Age 30; single; temperate; go any- 
where; salary within reason. B. E 
fackson, 429 W. Broadway, Louisville, 
y: 
Advertising Manager with a deep in- 
terest in music and a practical knowl- 
edge of values in pianos—proficient in 
copy preparation, typography and print- 
ing—is now engaged in general ad- 
vertising, but because of musical prefer 
ence desires to exercise his abilities en- 
tirely in behalf of a high-grade musical 
house. Box 996, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Manager--ambitious, ener- 
getic, experienced—seeks connection 
with the manufacturer of a high-grade 
product. 

A constructive thinker, competent in 
analysis of selling-qualities and _ex- 
ression in forceful, direct English 
xperienced in house-organ creation 
and distribution. Familiar with details 
of good copy, type, layout, engraving 
and printing. ig enough to appre- 
ciate the ability of associates—able to 
inspire them to do their best. Box 
994, Printers’ Ink. 
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Assistant sales and advertising man- 
ager. know merchandising, catalogue 
building, etc. I know the Southern 
States. Will locate in New York City 
I am a good man and can tell you 
about it. Answer, as it may be mutual. 
Box 998, Printers’ Ink. 





Last year I had charge of a difficult 
mail-order proposition and increased it 
35 per cent over 1914, 

I have also successfully edited a 
house-organ, “The Guinea Pig.” 


Want to make a change in near 
future in either line. 
eo. Walker, 
Missouri Athletic Assn., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





If experience and a good average of 
horse sense together with ambition 
counts for anything, I .can successfully 
assist the Advertising or Sales Man- 
ager of any live concern. I am a young 
woman experienced in stenography, dic- 
taphone work, the purchase of paper 
and printing, and in managing office 
detail. I am at present employed at a 
salary of $18.00. I want more. I can 
earn it. Box 991, Printers’ Ink. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 


OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BU- 

REAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 
S interested. Most reliable bureau. 
Write for circulars and terms. 











PRINTERS’ INK’S 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 


In view of frequent requests for special rates on single 
subscriptions and for clubbing offers on a number of 
orders sent in at one time, PRINTERS’ INK wishes to 
bring attention to the following, as printed on all sub- 


scription blanks: 


“Note: A subscription to PRINTERS’ INK for 


one year costs $2, for six months $1. 


For three 


years, paid in advance, $5. Canadian postage, fifty 
cents per year extra. Foreign postage, one dollar.” 


PRINTERS’ INK offers no inducements for subscriptions, 


outside of editorial merit and interest. 


No premiums, no 


commissions to subscription agencies, and no low rates to 
any individuals or organizations. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


185 Madison Ave. 


New York City 
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ADVERTISING RATES—Dis play 


$150 double page, $75 a page, $37.50 half 
Smaller space 40c per agate line— 


age, $18.75 quarter page 
inimum, one inch 





PREFERRED POSITIONS 
Second Cover.......seseces Pages 7, 9, 11 or 18....... oo 
Page 5.....eeeeccceeeeeses 100 Standard Double et a 180 
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F acts Instead of 
Guesswork 


It isn’t the amount of. money you spend 
on your selling force, or in advertising | 
space, that decides how big your sales 
increase shall be. It’s basing your sales 
effort and your advertising expenditure on 
facts instead of guesswork—on retail and 
consumer conditions as they are, instead 
of as you think they are—that gets the 
big increases with the least expenditure, 


The Chicago Tribune’s new 
book ‘‘WINNING A GREAT 
MARKET ON FACTS” shows 
how very unusual results 
have been secured for manu- 
facturers who have based 
their selling efforts on 
proven, tested FACTS. Write 
for it on your letterhead. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 


600,000 
i - §00;6060 Sunday 
Circulation over )350;000 


300;066¢ Daily 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office : 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 





